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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Sleep out in comfort with 
Sportline Sleeping Bags. 

34" x 77" Water repellent, 
with Dacron 88-’ Polyester or 
Acryon Acrylic filling. Yours 
for free B&W coupons, the 
valuable extra on every pack 
of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 ^ 


Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 

Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Extra Milds. 14 mg. "tar," 1 .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 
method; Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar.” 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. 
"tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 




IT’S A TOUGH YEAR FOR 
SOME AIRLINES. 

BUT TWA ISN’T CUTTING COMFORT. 


If you’ve been reading the business news, you 
might think your next flight will feature wooden 
benches and stale sandwiches. 

Not TWA. 

We think the way to stay healthy thisvear is to 
fight even harder for your business. 


And so we’re still giving you the comforts and 
conveniences you’ve come to expect from TWA. 

Next time you’re flying on a short business trip, 
across the country or around the world, come fly 
with us. 

TWA is still TWA. 



vice meal flights, we give you a choice 
of 3 meals in Coach. TWA is known for 
taking good care of our Coach passen- 
gers ana we’re not going to change that. 



Choice of Movies. At a small sur- 
charge in Coach. TWA Ambassador Ser- 
vice movie f flights give you a choice of 
general audience or adult movies. 



of TWA's 707s and 727s. If nobody's sitting next to you. you can 
fold down the center seat and sit 2 across instead of 3. 




uround services. At most major ter- 
minals the TWA X-ray security system 
spares vou the frustration of having 
your bags routinely opened. And TWA 
is adding our High-Speed Ticketing 
System and multi-location 


Pass Printers. They’ll save you a lot c 
time and worry in the Terminal. 


Comfortable Planes. TWA still flies our spacious 747s, our 707s 
and our 727s. And we re adding even more big 101 Is — the most 
technically advanced aircraft in service today. On our routes we’re 
the onlv airline that has it. 

TWA IS STILL TWA. 


I carry-on luggage compartments on ait 
our 727s and 1011s. At your destination, 
you just grab your bags and go. Nowait- 
I ing around at the baggage claim area. 


than one seat from an aisle. And the aisles are 
carts. 


never blocked by 


Announcing the 

Cadillac 

Value Protection 
Plan 



A significant new 12 mo./12,000 mi. service agreement 
for pre-owned Cadillacs! 


Very simply, "VP" covers the cost of any repairs over S25 
for most of the major mechanical systems on any pre- 
owned Cadillac approved by a participating dealer . . . and 
it does so for the first full year of ownership or 12,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. 

That's a lot of confidence to place in any car. But a late 
model Cadillac isn't just any car. 

Most pre-owned Cadillacs have features and appoint- 
ments not available on some new cars. And many are one- 
owner cars, so most likely they've been well cared for even 
before being further reconditioned and selected for the 


Value Protection Plan. 

Best of all, however, your neighborhood Cadillac 
dealer now has a truly outstanding selection of late model 
Cadillacs taken in trade— and at prices you'll find it almost 
irresistible to say no to. 

So why buy a car simply because it's new? Now you 
can buy a pre-owned Cadillac with the "VP" Seal of Confi- 
dence at participating Cadillac dealers. 

The Cadillac Value Protection Plan -it's another good 
reason why you don't have to sacrifice multiple-passenger 
roominess, comfort and security— for economy. 





the quality car that makes sense for today. 
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Next week 

EMOTIONAL MONTREAL is 
athrob as its beloved but be- 
draggled Canadiens, Stanley 
Cup champions, tight to. regain 
their self-esteem. Mark Mul- 
voy looks into the affaire. 

GEOROE FOREMAN has yet 
to defend his title in the con- 
tinental U.S. This time the 
fight is in Venezuela, and his 
opponent is Ken Norton. Dan 
Levin sizes up the heavies. 

ALASKA'S PIPELINE project 
stirs wide and bitter debate 
among oilmen, environmen- 
talists — and non-experts too. 
Bil Gilbert reports on a trip 
to the mountains and tundra. 


without permission is prohibited. 
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Oceans apart 
from the ordinary. 














Heineken. Holland’s finest. 
America’s number one 
imported beer. 

Light or dark. 

In bottles or on draft. 

Exclusive U. S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 


Heineken tastes tremendous-no wonder it’s number one. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


"Ruth, easing along at three-quarter 
speed in batting practice, flicking the 
bat around, meeting the ball cleanly, 
cocking the bat back for the next pitch, 
is for me . . . the epitome of baseball, 
its ideal expression.” 

So writes Senior Editor Robert 
Creamer in Chapter I of Baht\ an en- 
lightening biography of George Her- 
man Ruth, "the man who changed the 
face of baseball.” In this issue Sports 
Illustrated presents the first of three 
excerpts from Bahc. which will be pub- 
lished in August by Simon & Schuster 
and will be a Book-of-the-Month Club 
alternate selection. 

Creamer grew up in Tuckahoe, N.Y.. 
only 10 miles north of Yankee Stadi- 
um. and as a boy he saw Ruth play dur- 
ing his last few years with the Yankees. 
"I had an uncle who. when he found 
out I liked baseball, offered to take 
me to a game.” Creamer says. "He 
was an old Giants fan and he loved 
John McGraw and those 1-0 games, 
so he almost winced when I said I’d 
like to see the Yankees. But we went— 
once. The Yankees beat the Athletics 
17-1 1 . and I thought my uncle was 
going to die. Ruth, of course, hit a 
three-run homer." 

Creamer's research for his book 
began in 1969. He interviewed peo- 
ple who had known Ruth — players and 
managers like Waite Hoyt, Frank 
Frisch. Joe Dugan. Boh Shawkey, Er- 
nie Shore and Casey Stengel; writers 
like John Drebinger, Bob Considine. 
Ford Frick, who became Commission- 
er of Baseball, and Ken Smith, now 
curator of the Baseball Museum at 
Cooperstown. He spent weekends and 
vacations in libraries in New York, 
Baltimore. Providence. Boston and 
Cooperstown. digging in old files and 
making notes by whispering into a 
tape recorder. 

He found so much factual conflict, 
"there were stories that didn't check 
out. yet were not really untrue." that he 
soon realized he was going to have to 
build a day-by-day framework of 
events. It was a tedious process, but one 



BIOGRAPHER CREAMER, WITH SUBJECT 


punctuated by moments of tremendous 
exhilaration. 

"I loved getting out a microfilm of 
an old paper and disappearing into it." 
Creamer says. "It was like a time warp. 
Suddenly you were in 1918 or 1919. 1 
had to discipline myself or I'd never 
have gotten through it all. I had to learn 
to go past the front page, unless it re- 
lated directly to Ruth's career, and 
straight to the sports pages." 

It was this discipline that once threw 
Creamer into momentary confusion: "I 
was checking something out in 1923. 
and I looked at the scores from the day 
before and the paper said. ’All games 
canceled.' I thought, what is this? I went 
back a day and the games were all 
scheduled, and I went forward a day 
and they were all playing again. It 
didn't make any sense. Then I thought, 
oops, and went back to the front page. 

It said PRESIDENT HARDING DIES. I WHS 

rather pleased with myself for not hav- 
ing noticed." 

It is more than 25 years since Babe 
Ruth died and almost 40 years since he 
played his last major league game, yet 
he still arouses interest in all of us be- 
cause, as Creamer writes, ". . . no- 
body ever looked like Babe Ruth. Or 
behaved like him. Or did all the things 
he did in his repressed, explosive, trun- 
cated life." 
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mow the beauty and glory 
of America^ natural 
treasures are yours to enjoy 
as never before 



T he wilderness areas that lie in and around the United States 
of America are one of our greatest treasures. The moun- 
tains. forests, shorelines and other sanctuaries are priceless 
not only as preserves where wild plants and animals can 
flourish but also as a source of spiritual refreshment for you. 

Now you and your family can enjoy the wilderness all 
year long and explore it extensively in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS, a spectacular series by Time-Life Books. 

As a subscriber, you'll experience through words and pictures 
the scenic delights, the natural history, the flora and fauna of 
some of the world’s most inspiring natural wonderlands. 

You'll visit Wild Alaska, home of the world's largest bears, 
and of wolves that eat 25 pounds at one feeding... The North- 
east Coast, teeming with fascinating life forms at the border 
where ocean meets forest , . .The Grand Canyon, which slices a 
mile into the earth's crust, revealing rocks that are two billion 
years old . . .The North Woods, where the tall, dark trees march 
up into Canada from the northern edge of Minnesota... The 
Atlantic Beaches, from Boston to North Carolina, where the 
tides and wind are constantly reshaping the shoreline. .. Baja 
California, where ruined missions, bleached bones and aban- 
doned mines give evidence of man’s unsuccessful efforts to 
triumph over inhospitable nature. And other books in the 
series will take you to many other wondrous wilderness areas. 

Explore The High Sierra for 10 days FREE 

To start your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
accept, for a 10-day free examination, the introductory volume 
in the series. The High Sierra. Explore the Sierra's 400 miles 
of cliff's and forests and meadows ... home of the giant sequoias, 
the site of spectacular Yosemite, and a last stronghold of the 
West’s big cats. 

Then decide if you want to keep The High Sierra. You 
may do so for only $5.95 ($6.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling, or you may return it within 10 days with no further 
obligation. If you keep The High Sierra, we will send you 
other volumes in the series as described on the reply card. 
There is no obligation for you to buy any of these books, and 
you may cancel your subscription at any time. To take advan- 
tage of this offer, just fill out and mail the reply card today. 
II card is missing, write for details to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
Dept. :1404. Time & Life Building. Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


As your introduction 


Explore the High Sierra 
free for 10 days 1}^ 

as a guest of TIME-LIFE BOOKS UlU 


canoemen 
These "voyageurs" were small 
but strong, one carried a load 
ol 820 pounds uphill for a mile. 


that a stump was 

once used as a dance floor. 


40,000 words of lext 
written by avid outdoors- 
man Ezra Bowen with 
noted conservationist 
Marlin Litton as 
consultant 
9 x 10% inches, 
hardbound 
164 pages 

More than 100 illustra- 
tions— photographs, 
paintings, maps, includ- 
ing 87 pages in full color. 
Books shown on the 
opposite page are just 
some of the beautiful 
volumes available . 


The blue-footed booby of 
Baia California looks awk- 
ward and comical on land, 
but gives a superb perform- 
ance when fishing at sea. 



THE GRAND 
CANYON 

The majestic “ wilii< 
ness in stone - ' that 
has been culled the 
world's largest and 
oldest history book 


THE NORTHEAST COAST 

from storm racked Maine to 
Newfoundland . . . home of 
the harp seal, the clownlike 
pullin. other fascinating 
shoreline creatures. 


WILD ALASKA 

America's last frontier— a 
lund of three million lake* 
119 million acres of forest 


THE NORTH WOODS 

from northern Minnesota l 
laike Athabasca in Canada 


uninhabited. 


CACTUS COUNTRY 

The weirdly lieautiful d» 
country in southern A run 
uml northern Mexico ..hi 
of buzzards. Gila monster; 
and 140 kinds of cactus. 


HAWAII 

"A handful of jewels on the 
green velvet sea"— a magical, 
mysterious land of fire- 
spewing volcanoes. Kden- 
like forests, isolated ntolls 
and enchanting coral reefs 


THE EVERGLADES 

A watery wilderness where 
alligators, panthers and 
s[>ectaculnr rare birds find 
refuge in the marshy grass- 
lands and swampy jungle. 


THE HIGH SIERRA 

A natural wonderland with a 
waterfall 15 times as high as Niagara. 

a bird that flies underwater, 
mushrooms that can wreck a train. 
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ATLANTIC BEACHES 

The surprisingly extensive 
stretches of unspoiled beach 
where the forces of nature 


mS presents 


he American 


Wilderness 


A ^ sf Stronghold for the Big Cats 





HfiRLEY DflVIDSOn SS-350 
&SX-350 


How to feel it 

To sit back and drink in the wind, sun. trees and everything. Just the two of you. On your 
Harley-Davidson SS-350 and SX-350. 

Each is a 350cc four-stroke powered freedom machine with electric start, 5-speed 
transmission, speedometer, full street-legal electrics. 12-volt alternator, cross-braced 
handlebars, five-way adjustable rear shocks, safety rim locks, racing-style front brake; and 
it's all resting on a double down tube frame for strength. 

The SS-350 also has a tachometer, and chromed twin exhausts. While the SX-350 has a 
high-rise exhaust with chrome heat shield. 

While you're riding along, if it happens to rain, stop and 
get into what freedom is all about. When the sun shines 
we'll help you show your son what you mean. 


Tl\e Gifcat American TYeedom ^iact\it\e. 



Harley-Davidson e 


AMF Haney Davidson . Mvwrx*ee Wsconsm 532CH • MerrOer Motorcycle Industry Council 



What in the world 
are the colleges 
teaching these days? 


College Programs of Study 

Applications of lasers to communications, biomedicine, precision measure- 
ments, scanning, spectroscopy. 

E.&AS. 74b (08350), Communication Theory. IV (23) 

T.Th, IO-M.15, BECTOH 408A. 

Representation and resolution of signals. Fourier and Hilbert trans- 
forms, Principles of modulation techniques AM. FM, SSB, PAM, PCM. 
Introduction to probability theory and random processes. Power spectra 
and correlation functions. Information contents of messages. Elements 
of information theory. ESrAS. 50a is strongly recommended as prepara- 
tion for this course. 

* E.&AS . 76a (08360), Control Systems I. IV (33) 

M, W, F, 10.30-1 1.20, recton 508A. 

(Optional one-hour problem session). 

Representation and analysis of general linear systems. Topics include: 
classification of systems, state-variable representation, time -domain tech- 
niques, frequency-domain techniques, discrete systems. 

^ESrAS.jyb (08365) . Control Systems II IV ( 33J 

M, W, F, to. 30-1 1.20, recton 508A. 

Continuation of E.&A.S. 76a which is not a prerequisite. Topics in- 
clude: Z-transform method and the analysis of discrete-time linear sys 
terns, analysis of linear systems with random inputs, elementary stability 
dicory, controllability and observability, elementary mathematical meth- 


ods used in the determination of optimal linear systems. 

E.&AS. 81a (08385), Separation Theory. IV(o) 

Hours to be arranged. 

Theory of die separation of binary and multicomponent mixtures. Dis- 
cussion of rate-controlled and equilibrium stage processes. Application in 
distillation, chromatography, absorption, ion exchange, and other separa- 
tion techniques. (RP) 

E.&AS. 83b (08395), Reaction Kinetics. IV(o) 

Hours to be arranged. 

Extension of the fundamentals of physical chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering with particular regard to rates of chemical reactions and the 
design of chemical reactors. (RP) 

E.&AS. 88a (08410) or 88b (08415), Electronics and Instrumentation. 

IV(o) 

T, Tit, 2.3O-3.2O. RECTON 508A. 

Lab.. Hours to be arranged 

This course will introduce the student to a broad cross section of mod- 
ern electronic techniques applicable to engineering, applied science, and 
biological research problems. Major emphasis is placed on the design of 
circuits and systems using functional electronic packages, such as solid- 
state integrated circuits. In general, the design requirements will be de- 
rived from current research work in the above areas. This course forms 


Have you looked through a 
college catalog recently? 

There’s a whole new 
world of knowledge that our 
colleges must pass along 
to a whole new generation 
of Americans. 

As a point of reference, 
in 1972 nearly 17,000 new 
books and new editions on 
scientific and other 
intellectual subjects were 
registered for publication in 
the United States alone. 

The point is obvious. 


Today, there’s more knowledge 
to be learned, more knowledge 
to be taught. And America’s 
colleges is where it must happen. 

This explains, in part, 
why your help is needed, now 
more than ever. 

Give to the college of 
your choice. Generously. 

For the one thing we 
can’t afford is to give our kids a 
good old-fashioned education. 

Give to the college of your choice. Now. 

4^1* Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 
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A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 






If Beethoven were alive today hed be recording 
on“Scotdi brand recording tape. 


Beethoven was a genius. But he So, next time you record something 
was even more than that. take a hint from the master. 

He was a pro. Use "Scotch" brand— the Master Tape. 


He was tough and demanding 
and insisted on perfection in every- 
thing he did. Just like the pros in to- 
day's music business. The people who 
may be putting a hundred thousand 
dollars on the line when they walk into 
a studio to put down a record. 

And nearly fSO”;. of all master 
recording studios use "Scotch" brand 
recording tape. 

What else would Beethoven 
record on? 




The Master Tape. 




If you smoke. 

Were not telling you anything you don’t know' when we 
acknowledge that a controversy about smoking exists. 

And since we’re in the business of selling cigarettes, you 
obviously know where we stand. 

If you don’t smoke, we’re not about to persuade you to 
start. But if you do, we’d like to persuade you to try a cigarette 
you’ll like more than the one you’re smoking now. 

We mean Vantage, of course. 

Vantage gives you flavor like a full-flavor cigarette. Without 
anywhere near the ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

That’s a simple statement of truth. 

We don’t want you to misunderstand 
us. Vantage is not the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you can buy. 

It’s simply the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 
cigarette you’ll enjoy smoking. 

We just don’t see the point in 
putting out a low ‘tar’ and nicotine 
cigarette you have to work so hard 
getting some taste out of, you 
won’t smoke it. 

If you agree with us, we think you 
enjoy Vantage. 

V.O nicotine 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler 10 mg. "tar." 0.8 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. "tar." 0.9 mg. nicotme- 
av. pet ogateue. FTC Report Sept. 73. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


PROGRESS OR PERIL 

If the NFL Players Association succeeds 
in eliminating the option clause during 
negotiations beginning this week with 
management (page 62), the next move. 
Executive Director Ed Garvey hints, 
might be toward a worldwide union of 
professional athletes, maybe even includ- 
ing college students on athletic scholar- 
ships. “Why not?" asks Garvey. "We 
expect to merge with the Canadian play- 
ers group as well as take on the players 
who join the World Football League." 

Probably this is only a trial balloon. 
Garvey likes this sort of thing. But it is a 
disturbing prospect with plenty of why 
nots?— concerning bigness, individual 
freedoms, international cartels and repri- 
sals. to mention a few. 

CEASE SAFARI 

It is now official. The day of the big-game 
hunter with his high-velocity rifles and a 
file of native porters is finished in Tan- 
zania. In the future, the only shooting in 
the land Ernest Hemingway hunted— 
and later wrote about in Green Hills of 
Africa and The Snows of Kilimanjaro — 
will be with cameras. 

Appalled by the slaughter of elephants 
and other wildlife through widespread 
killing by gangs using modern weapons 
and powerful trucks, President Julius 
Nycrere's government last September 
imposed a six-month ban on all forms 
of commercial hunting. The ban has been 
made permanent. 

Tanzania’s 1 1 million tribespeoplc still 
will be permitted to kill game to feed their 
families. “But the villagers will be issued 
a list of animals they can hunt for food," 
said B. Mulokozi. principal secretary in 
the Bureau of Natural Resources and 
Tourism. “Of course, we can't allow 
them to kill every animal." 

Mulokozi said that professional hunt- 
ers would no longer be able to operate 
and that serious measures would be tak- 
en against anyone found selling or buy- 
ing such game trophies as elephant-foot 
umbrella stands, zebra-skin billfolds and 


antelope-leg bedside lamps. No loss. 

A spokesman for an old established sa- 
fari firm in neighboring Kenya believes 
the hunting ban probably is going to cost 
Tanzania thousands of pounds a year in 
lost tourist trade. "A lot of white hunt- 
ers in that country already have left." he 
says, "and the rest arc leaving for jobs 
elsewhere." 

COUNTRY MILE 

It is not just Little Leaguers who arc 
swinging aluminum bats these days. The 
NCAA approved their use for college 
baseball in 1974. and if what is going on 
at the University of Texas is an omen, 
there arc going to be a lot of shell- 
shocked pitchers this spring. Keith 
Moreland, an All-America at third base 
last year, was batting .628 after the Long- 
horns' 13th straight win of the season. 
Through one eight-game stretch he hit 
.777 with 21 of 27. 

“The ball seems to jump off the alu- 
minum bats better," he says. "In some 
of our home games this year there have 
been balls that would have been ordinary 
flics had they been hit with a wooden bat. 
But with the aluminum they carried out 
onto the cliff behind left field." 

There is one drawback to aluminum, 
the Longhorns report. Since the bats 
come in only three sizes, all w ith the same 
size bat handle, players frequently hand 
the bat to the succeeding hitter. “It looks 
kinda country when six guys in a row use 
the same bat," Coach Cliff Gustafson 
says. 

GOT THE HORSE RIGHT HERE 

The horse population, far from dwin- 
dling, may be outpacing humans. The 
Christian Science Monitor reports. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other statistical assessors, hors- 
es for riding, racing, showing, hunting 
and even polo, surprisingly, appear nev- 
er to have heard of zero population 
growth. In I960 it was estimated that 
there were 3 million riding horses in the 
United States. Now Agriculture has 


kicked the figure up to 6.S million, but 
riding clubs arc saying it is more like 10.5 
million, or a horse for every 20 persons. 

Trail riding over some 100.000 miles 
of paths in 154 national parks and 19 na- 
tional grasslands as well as countless 
smaller trails is the fastest -growing hors- 
ey activity among the young. Forty per- 
cent of riding-horse owners arc under 20. 
Between 250.000 and 500.000 children 
arc in 4-H riding programs, compared 
with 80.000 in I960. 

Some more figures: 500 major horse 
shows arc held each year. There arc 91 
polo clubs around the country. 31 of 
them less than 10 years old; 108 fox hunt- 
ing clubs; 65 associations concerned w ith 
special breeds; and the number of hors- 



es bred for racing increases every year. 

An advertisement that ran recently in 
a Boston newspaper sums up the new' en- 
thusiasm: "Young woman with experi- 
ence wanted to help care for young baby 
and five horses.” 

TWO KINDS OF COMPETITION 

In all sport there is almost no word more 
sacred than competition. Devoted adher- 
ents have been known to ascribe to it 
most of what is good and successful in 
U.S. society. Recently, though hardly go- 
ing that far. a professor of physical ed- 
ucation at Pennsylvania's Slippery Rock 
State College. David Auxter, said that 
since competitive athletics are desirable, 
women should be cut in on the good deal, 
which he described as an educational ex- 
perience. “Better athletic programs will 
develop more aggressive females, women 
with confidence, who value personal 

continued 
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"I sel a neie sales 
record sir inoiillis 
after finishiia/ 1 he 
Ihile Carnetjie 
Sales Coarse " 

ROBERT E. DOW. H. PEARCE CO. 

NORTH HAVEN. CONNECTICUT 


“As a rookie salesman I was fairly suc- 
cessful in selling commercial and indus- 
trial real estate,” recalls Bob Dow. “But 
within six months after I had taken the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course, I had al- 
ready sold more than my first year’s 
production, and in half the time. 

“What I learned in the Sales Course 
about using my time had a lot to do 
with this increase. Now I budget my 
time a lot better. I’m better organized. 
And I keep my sales presentations brief 
and to the point. As a result, I see a lot 
more prospects, and I sell more of them. 

“Besides basic selling techniques, the 
Course showed me how to set my sales 
goals. The Sales Course is one of the 
best things that ever happened to me.” 

You get involved in practical, real- 
life selling situations in the Dale 
Carnegie Course. You find out your 
mistakes and correct them. It’s the 
only nationally available personalized 
training in motivational selling. Write 
today for our booklet on selling. 

DALE CARNEGIE 
SALES COURSE 

SUITE 2US • 1475 FRANKLIN AVE. • GAROEN CITY. NY 11530 


achievement and have a strong sense of 
identity. I think that would be a good 
thing for us all.*’ 

Another view comes from two phys- 
ical educators at the University of Con- 
necticut. Drs. Hollis Fait and John E. 
Billing. Noting that in competition there 
arc far more losers than winners, they 
say, "If maximum development of all 
students is desired, direct competition, by 
its very nature, negates this goal. 

"When physical educators use direct 
competition, in which significant num- 
bers must inevitably fail." they write in 
a new book. Issues in Physical Education 
Today , "we induce many students to 
avoid failure rather than to seek success. 
The student seeking to avoid failure nev- 
er attempts anything of his own volition; 
he never volunteers, takes an extra trial 
or ventures an idea in response to a ques- 
tion. In fact he may actively avoid par- 
ticipation, for he cannot fail if he docs 
not attempt.” 

Rather than stress athletic contests, 
Drs. Fait and Billing suggest, physical 
educators should encourage self-devel- 
opment through indirect competition, 
such as improving one's own perfor- 
mance. Almost nobody is a loser that 
way, and the majority will know what it 
is to succeed. 

Is there some reason that escapes us 
why physical educators refuse to allow 
us to compete or not, as we choose? 

PATRIOT? 

The Washington, D.C. entry in the 
World Football League recently held a 
naming contest and, out of 15,000 nom- 
inations, came up with Ambassadors. 
Since this was suggested by a number of 
people, the WFL put the eight with the 
earliest postmarks in a hopper, and the 
winners picked out were Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard S. Bcrardino of Laurel, Md. 
Team Owner Joe Wheeler presented Mrs. 
Bcrardino with a 51,000 check at a lun- 
cheon, after which Mr. Bcrardino set the 
record straight; his wife had nothing to 
do with their choice. He had sent in sev- 
eral suggestions, and his personal pref- 
erence was not Ambassadors but Spar- 
tans. Furthermore, crunch, "At heart. 
I'm a Patriot fan." 

DON’T DO THAT! 

An insidious plot is afoot in the harness 
racing world that is going to make strong 
men quaver and the rest of us cross-eyed 
if somebody doesn't draw a rein on this 
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thing right now. Trainer-Driver Roger 
Brown has a prize 2-year-old colt whom 
he has named H.C. Tapnad. Read that 
backwards and, if you don't retch, you 
will notice it is Dan Patch. 

At last count there were not many peo- 
ple reading the tote board backward, 
although some may have thought they 
had. Think of the brouhaha, w rites Col- 
umnist Earl Flora in Hoof Beats, if the 
harassed bettor were faced with a card 
with the likes of E. D. Irpsrats, S. S. Or- 
tabla and R. E. Vonahterb, not to men- 
tion Y. K. Cutnek, L. E. Ehrat and D. 
R. Ybeybcyb. 

Bad, eh? It gets worse. Ted Taylor’s 3- 
year-old gelded son of Below Zero is 
named Tubelo Zero. United States Trot- 
ting Association, W. O. NTCA! 

FIVE BY FIVE 

Fuel conservation note; San Diego's Pa- 
cific Power Boat Club, which had been 
running three-lap races for hydroplanes 
and runabouts around a I %-mile course, 
shortened each lap to a mile, Then it dis- 
covered that on one-mile courses only 
races of five or more laps qualified for 
championship points. So it added two 
laps. End fuel conservation. 

WAY, WAY DOWN EAST 

Maine has been having the kind of win- 
ter energy czars dream of — and snow- 
sport promoters dread. The latest casu- 
alty: the 5()th anniversary International 
Snowshoc Congress. With no snow, the 
webfoots raced on dirt. There was a 
brighter side, though. Asked if she were 
going to open her golf course on March 
15, Mrs. Lowell McLaughlin, the shop 
supervisor at Scarborough’s Pleasant 
Hill Country Club, said, "Open? We hav- 
en't closed since last March 15." 

TO HAVE NOT AND TO HAVE 

Even Commissioner Pete Rozelle has ac- 
knowledged that the National Football 
League draft needs work (SI, Feb. II). 
Designed to equalize team strengths by 
giving bottom clubs first go at the year's 
college crop, it succeeds merely in giving 
the worst team first pick, if indeed that 
has not already been traded away. Be- 
cause of the size of the league, the fol- 
lowing choices by poor teams are far 
down the line (27, 53 and so forth'), and 
not about to turn any franchise’s fortunes 
around. For real equalization, the more 
vociferous critics of the league have sug- 
gested. the have-nots should be awarded 
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Anybody who tells you 
one insurance company 

has all the best coverage 
doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about.” 


by B. P. Russell 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Crum &> Forster 

“Everybody's business or commercial 
insurance needs are different. The same is true 
when it comes to personal insurance. And I can tell 
you that because of these vast differences, it is simply 
not possible for any one insurance company to 
provide all the best coverages for every individual 
and every business. 

"It^ for this reason that we at Crum & 
Forster believe in the independent agency system. 
An independent agent handles the insurance 
programs of many different insurance companies at 
the same time. He’s an independent expert who is 
free to give you an objective professional opinion — 
as you’d expect from a doctor or a lawyer. 


“He can help you select the insurance 
coverages that will give you the best protection at the 
best price and just the right company to do the job. 

"If you call 800-447-4700 1 in Illinois, 
800-322-44001 toll-free, you will be given the 
name of an independent agent near you who 
represents a C&F insurance company and 
other companies as well. 

"We ’re glad to recommend him. even 
though he may not always recommend us!’ 

CRUMOv FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Ht 


:: Morris Township. New Jersey 07960 
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The Everything Pocket. 

It’s packed with everything you need to take big, 
sharp pictures. 

A superb 4-element // 2.7 Ektar lens, for example. 
Automatic exposure control, and automatic “low-light” 
and "used bulb" signals in the viewfinder. Even a 
precision-coupled rangefinder to take the guesswork out 
of focusing. 

The name of this peerless Pocket? The Kodak pocket 
Instamatic 60 camera. Less than $138. A black-chrome 
version is available in a special deluxe outfit for 
less than $1 56. See them at your photo dealer’s. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

Kodak pocket Instamatic' 60 camera. 



up to five selections among the first 25. 

But maybe such drastic surgery is not 
required after all. Rozelle's office has 
delved further into the matter and has 
decided that the poor do get richer— but 
by increments, not in dramatic leaps. By 
dividing the league into lower and upper 
halves and comparing their 1972 and 
1973 records. Director of Personnel Jan 
Van Duser. together with his assistant. 
Carl Marasco, discovered that the 13 
teams in the lower half in 1972 won 24 
more games in '73, while the teams in the 
upper half were losing 26 more than they 
had in '72. 

"I submit no magic reasons to explain 
the figures." Van Duser says. "The un- 
deniable fact keeps showing up that de- 
spite the presence of variables which can 
tilt a competitive system in cither direc- 
tion coaching, personnel evaluation, 
lack of early-round choices, injuries, 
luck, sunspots or what have you— the 
trend of increased losses for the better 
clubs is real." 

Van Duser concedes that there are 
some who always land in the top half, 
and there is Houston, which seems good 
for at least one win a year. But he also 
points to eight have-nots of 1968: Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, Denver, Minnesota, 
Miami, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington. They all drafted among the haves 
in January. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tommy Harper. Boston Red Sox out- 
fielder: "I found out something this win- 
ter. If you sit next to Henry Aaron at 
banquets, you get your picture taken a 
lot.” 

• Dave DcBusschere, the N.Y. Knick 
forward, on his career in baseball: "My 
greatest achievements involved other 
players. I was pitching for the White Sox 
against Cleveland the day Karlv Wynn 
got his 300th victory. And at the begin- 
ning of the 1963 season the White Sox 
had to choose between two pitchers. 
They kept me and traded Denny McLain 
to Detroit." 

• William Wimpsinger, International 
Machinist Union officer, speaking to the 
National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation: "If you are going to strike, I 
don't think the owners can get scabs." 

• Lili Ledbetter, 1 2-year-old who has run 

a 3:03 marathon: "Sometimes people ask 
me why I run, and that bothers me. You 
don’t ask football players why they play 
football." END 
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In independent laboratory tests, one DURACELL* 9-volt battery 
was matched against five leading batteries powering new pocket 
calculators. DURACELL outlasted the total performance hours of 
the other five brands combined. In fact, a single DURACELL battery 
powered calculators for 17 hours. No other battery lasted 
more than 3V2 hours. 

DURACELL lasts far longer than 
any ordinary battery in the world. So 
in the long run they cost less. 

Nexttimeyou need a battery— 
for anything— think of DURACELL. The 
mighty power cell ordinary batteries 
just can’t beat. 

DURACELL. When you can’t afford an ordinary battery. 

MallorY 



^Registered trademark of P, R. Mallory and Co. Inc. 
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WOLFPACK BY A FANG 


T here is nothing like that down- 
home, country-cooked Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournament. It is un- 
usual, unfair and unreal, a bit of bad and 
good, invented by the same perverse guy 
who makes your buttonholes too small 
and your shoestrings too weak. At its 
mention, jittery coaches shake, rattle and 
roll while fat-cat alumni doff their skim- 
mers and toot air horns. It is simple col- 
lege fun, like stuffing Volkswagens, 
streaking around the history building or 
electing a gnu campus queen. 

But above all the tournament presents 
the kind of basketball that tickles the pal- 
ate of a box-score gourmet. Last week 
the ACC staged its annual spring feast 
in Greensboro, N.C., taxing the city’s ice- 
making machines and providing a venue 
for every backwoods huckster with some- 
thing to sell and a story to tell. While friv- 
olous fans raced up and down motel hall- 
ways in search of their lost youth. 
Greensboro Coliseum began to look like 
a discount store. On sale were everything 
from beanbag chairs to barbecued chick- 
en, blankets to megaphones, bumper 
stickers to buttons, all guaranteed to 
have been touched once by a player on 
your favorite team. 

Out of this hysteria emerged North 
Carolina State, which won the title and 
an NCAA berth last Saturday night by 
beating Maryland 103-100 in overtime, 
making it the third straight year the Ter- 
rapins have been runner-up. The game 
was indescribably delicious. N.C. State 
shot 55 % from the floor while Maryland 
hit 61% and the teams played with the 
fury of neighbors who feel that just be- 
cause they live on the same block, they 
don't have to be polite. 

AtS'S'/i" Monte Towe is short enough 
to duck under a turnstile, but with six 
seconds left he was the little big man, 
making two free throws to give State an 
invincible three-point edge. It was the 
26th victory for the No. 1 -ranked Wolf- 

Workmg adroitly inside, Burleson played 
the game of his life, hitting for 38 points. 
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Nipping Maryland in overtime North 
Carolina State won the ACC and a 
shot at the national championship 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


pack, which has lost only once in 54 
games in two seasons. But this one was 
not easy, and there were several moments 
w hen State was perilously close to watch- 
ing the NCAA tournament from house 
seats in Greensboro. Early in the first half 
Maryland led by 13 points, and though 
State caught and passed the Terrapins be- 
fore the intermission, Maryland recov- 
ered to lead by five. 

The second half was always close. State 
was ahead 97 93 late in the game but 
Maryland tied the score with just over a 
minute to play. When State tried to hold 
the ball for one last shot, Maryland stole 
it away and did the same. With nine sec- 
onds remaining Maryland Coach Lefty 
Driesell called time-out to put in a play, 
but a frenzied Wolfpack defense kept 
Maryland from getting off a reasonable 
shot. The Terrapins had other chances 
in the overtime period, but when Towe 
calmly dropped both free throws, the 
game was over. 

The victory climaxed a personal ven- 
detta for Tommy Burleson, the occasion- 
ally maligned, frequently gawky 7'4" 
North Carolina State center who is so 
thin that he wears a wrist band up near 
his elbow . Burleson was snubbed this 
year by all-conference team selectors. 
They must have felt like eating their bal- 
lots after Tall Tommy scored 38 points, 
grabbed 13 rebounds and blocked a 
handful of shots. 

Three ACC teams — North Carolina 
State, Maryland and North Carolina — 
were ranked in the Top Ten. And just 
thinking about that was enough to make 
their fans sing a school song. Maryland 
was led onto the court for each game by 
a zealot wildly waving the state flag. A 
Carolina fan held up a picture of a skunk 
whenever a referee’s call offended him. 
And Governor James Holshouser Jr. al- 
ternated wearing a blue blazer at North 
Carolina games and a red one for N.C. 
State appearances. The Wolfpack had by 
far the easiest route to the finals because 
of its first-round hye, a reward for win- 
ning the conference regular-season title. 
The team needed only a good half against 
Virginia to get there while Maryland had 
the unenviable task of beating three state 
teams, Duke, North Carolina and North 
Carolina Slate, in Greensboro, on three 
straight days, with everybody from the 
dogcatchcr to the governor rooting 
against the Terrapins. 

State Coach Norm Sloan and Mary- 
land’s Driesell tried different tacks for the 


big game. Driesell and his assistant, Dave 
Pritchett, looked like men on their way 
to collapse. Lefty's motel room wall was 
papered with diagrams, statistics and 
memos, and on Friday night he stayed 
up until 5 a.m. looking at films of North 
Carolina State. “I don't think they have 
had three hours sleep this week,” said 
Forward Tom McMillen. “You don't get 
tired when you're playing for a national 
championship," said Driesell. 

Sloan, meanwhile, had the demeanor 
of a hen sitting on a golden egg, spend- 
ing all day Saturday sleeping. But after 
beating Maryland, he candidly admitted 
a couple of mistakes that almost cost the 
victory. "I don't even know what hap- 
pened late in the game," he muttered. It 
was Driesell who came up with the nifty 
strategy. He moved 6' 2” Mo Howard 
onto State's 6' 4" superstar, David 
Thompson, brought little Billy Hahn off 
the bench, and used a three-guard attack. 
Thompson did not score in overtime, but 
unfortunately for Maryland, Burleson 
and Towe did. Later, the partisan crowd 
booed Driesell when he started to take 
his team off the floor before the presen- 
tation ceremony. Driesell was piqued at 
having to watch North Carolina State cut 
down the nets. He said he had seen the 
act before. 


5/a/e Coach Sloan sports a net necklace. 
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NCAA continued 



T here is an old priest's tale concerning 
the graduate of a certain Midwestern 
university who went to the big city seek- 
ing his fortune, but instead dropped out, 
freaked in, affected the ways of the 
counterculture and shuffled around 
mumbling "dig it” a lot. About this pseu- 
do hippie, it was prophesied that hecould 
wear all the beads and headbands he 
wanted, but he would never get the No- 
tre Dame out of him. 

As college basketball's best teams 
dwindled down to a precious few last 
week, it became abundantly clear, even 
as the UCLA Bruins finally rid them- 
selves of the Oregons, the Oregon States 
and the tenacious, terminal USC demons 
from their own Pacific Eight conference, 
that the question remained whether they, 
too, have got the Notre Dame out of 
them. Or the North Carolina State. Or, 
for that matter, the various puzzling per- 
formances that have marred one more 
otherwise brilliant season. 

It was in Kansas City exactly a dec- 
ade ago that the Bruins began this most 
awesome of dynasties, but as they have 
struggled this season in defense of an 
eighth straight championship they have 
taken on the personalities of more 
strange beings than even little Regan 
could muster. Is it simply a kind of Sev- 
en Year Itch? Or is it that, in this era of 
exorcism, some obsessive Captain How- 
dy is still lingering inside the men from 
UCLA screaming, "Take me.” In either 
case, as the 35th grand old NCAA tour- 
nament gets underway, the fact is that 
somebody just might. 

Before it was discovered midway 
through the season that Coach John 
Wooden was not born in a manger and 
that Bill Walton did not drink molten 
lava for breakfast after all, UCLA was a 
mystique as much as a team, a source of 
terror in the mind as well as a creator of 
havoc on the court. Then Notre Dame 
ended UCLA’s 88-game winning streak, 
and later the two mediocre Oregon 
schools upset the Bruins within 19 hours. 
The chill was gone. Suddenly, UCLA was 
a gingerbread house, and the critics nib- 
bled away. 

The UCLA offense was too predict- 
able, they said. The press was a fraud and 
didn't work anymore. The guards could 
not shoot or penetrate. The cheerleaders 


That not-so-Jolly red-haired giant. Bill Walton, 
rips a rebound away from a duster of mortals. 
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BUT UCLA IS SNARLING 


Announcing the return of the beastly Bruins, who last week destroyed USC 
to prove they are ready to prolong their reign by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


were pregnant. Walton was bothered by 
a back injury. He had become passive 
from transcendental meditation and 
weak and docile because of his vegetar- 
ian diet. 

Last Saturday night, however, Mahar- 
eshi Billy came out snortin’ and snarlin’ 
and dancin’ his number all over the Tro- 
jan heads, leaving little doubt that he and 
his mates are ready for the ultimate chal- 
lenge again. In a masterful display of de- 
fense, UCLA held USC to four baskets 
in the first half and roared to a 47- 1 3 mar- 
gin as Walton, in full cry. had 20 points 
and 16 rebounds. The rest of the 82-52 
contest was almost as brutal, and if it did 
anything besides sewing up another Pac 
Eight title and humiliating the crosstown 
rival, it was.justifying the goodness of li- 
mas, carrots and okra. 

“Doctors tell me animals must eat 
meat to be killers," Wooden said the day 
before the slaughter. "But not all do. Ba- 
boons go for fruit." 

Wooden did not mean to imply he was 
running a simian operation instead of the 
same marvelous basketball machine 
everybody has come to love and hate, but 
he surely would like to make another 
monkey show out of the tournament. 
Still, the presence in the field of Notre 
Dame and North Carolina State would 
seem to preclude that possibility. The 
particular moments featuring this long- 
awaited menage a trois of a denoue- 
ment — a fourth outfit undoubtedly will 
show up just to fill out the table — has to 
wait on the finals at Greensboro, March 
23-25. But in the meantime there should 
be spirited competition this week in the 
four regional sites at Tucson, Tulsa, 
Tuscaloosa and Raleigh. 

Bearing in mind that at any moment 
your favorite team could be kidnapped, 
arrested, indicted, impeached or brought 
before Judge Sirica, here is an analysis 
of what might happen along the way. 

The West: Two familiar names are miss- 
ing from this regional, Weber State, 
which failed to qualify in the Big Sky, 
and Long Beach State, which failed on 


land, sea and in the sky to get past the 
NCAA infractions committee. For the 
49ers, who had their best team in his- 
tory and the freshman of the year in 
Cliff Pondexter, it was a bitter pill. But 
they are no more saddened than the cus- 
tomers will be who have to witness a 
massacre in the desert. 

As a measure of the strength here, 
there are three teams that lost to the likes 
of Western Kentucky, Seton Hall and 
Stetson. They should pass the hat for this 
crew. 

The first impostor to test UCLA will 
be Dayton, which has already traveled 
23,000 miles mostly on the scrawny 
shoulders of Guards Don Smith and 
Johnny Davis. They combined for 42 
points in the Flyers’ first-round victory 
over L.A. State while converted Guard 
Mike (Sly) Sylvester got another 30. In 
past weeks Dayton fans have chanted, 
"NIT! NIT!” at home games, but Coach 
Don Donoher opted for the big tourna- 
ment, then beat Notre Dame to finish the 
regular season. “I may have potatoes in 
my head,” said Donoher. During its re- 
cent doldrums, UCLA has been using 
more and more people — most notably 
the quicksilver messenger, Andre Mc- 
Carter, w ho should be more than enough 
to offset Dayton's backcourt speed and 
get the Bruins to the winner of the San 
Francisco-New Mexico contest. 

This is another puzzle, for early on the 
Dons lost five straight games and seemed 
to have left their hearts in Sausalito, 
while all New Mexico did was survive an- 
other wacky schedule in the WAC and 
finally win the league on a play the Lobos 
call the "blind-pig route.” 

San Francisco is a versatile and dan- 
gerous outfit, but its stars, Kevin Res- 
tani and Phil Smith, have been erratic. 
New Mexico, on the other hand, is more 
balanced and even tends to play defense 
in a league where, if you don't score 800 
points a game, you must be a cactus. 

The Lobos have had one player ac- 
cused of shoplifting, another of stealing 
a bicycle — prompting a third to ask 
Coach Norm Ellenberger, "Does the 



probation officer come with us on the 
road?" — but they are a relentless group 
familiar with the Tucson floor. Ellenber- 
ger, a flamboyant sort, will bring his low- 
neckline bodyshirts and his lucky squash- 
blossom necklace from the Jicarilla 
Apache tribe, and he will probably get 
by San Francisco. Against the Bruins, 
though, the entire Apache nation might 
not be enough. 

The East: It is not stretching a point to 
say that there will be three men in Ra- 
leigh who honestly have had better years 

continued 
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than UCLA’s Walton. One is Billy 
Knight of Pittsburgh, who is the most 
underrated player in college. Another is 
Marvin Barnes of Providence who, when 
he remembers not to loaf, is nearly as 
intimidating as the big redhead. The 
third, of course, is David Thompson, 
who — let this heresy stand — should have 
been voted Player of the Year both on 
performance and for withstanding the 
spectacle of Coach Norm Sloan's vibrant 
haberdashery while continuing to play 
like a genius. 

Pittsburgh is a deceptive, mature 
bunch of opportunists who were look- 
ing forward to avenging one of three reg- 
ular-season defeats, by South Carolina. 
Instead Furman beat the Panthers to it. 
Coach Joe Williams’ tall Paladins, who 
had their own grudge to settle with the 
Gamecocks (Frank McGuire would not 
schedule them), achieved a sweet upset 
in the Palestra when Clyde Mayes be- 
came a rebounding fool and Furman's 
weak “layup defense” tightened for a 
75-67 victory. 

The Paladins are strong on the boards 
where Pitt is not, but when Knight. Mick- 
ey Marlin and Lew Hill, among other 
Panthers, are on their game, they out- 
smart the enemy and make a team like 
Furman look bad. 

The result here should be academic, 
however, because the key to the East is 
in the meeting between Barnes and Kev- 
in Stacom of Providence and Thompson 
and Tom Burleson of N.C. State. 

These are old friends, teammates from 
the World University Games who are 
chafing to get at each other. “We’ll have 
our hands full,” Barnes said after the Fri- 
ars decked Penn. Bad Marvin is right. 


He has had a wondrous year in which he 
has carried the team above its rightful 
level during those times that Stacom 
wasn't saving the day with last-minute 
heroics. But it is probably asking too 
much of this pair to beat the Wolfpack 
in its lair. 

For one thing, the Friars do not have 
a power forward, and Barnes says he will 
have to guard Thompson. This would 
leave Burleson open in the middle, where 
Penn’s John Engles had a field day last 
week. Ultimately, for Providence to up- 
set State, Barnes will have to stay down 
under, and Stacom must have a dazzling 
night while Thompson and company are 
suffering post-ACC letdown. The Friars 
are just one little Italian guard short of 
being able to pull it off. 

The Midwest: This is the regional that 
came in from the cold. Originally nobody 
wanted it. Now nobody can win it. Trans- 
ferred from New Mexico State to Wich- 
ita State to Kansas State, the games were 
finally put down at Oral Roberts and 
then — surprise!- the Titans were invited 
to play. 

The fact is the champion here ought 
to mail in its scores to Greensboro. Lou- 
isville is too small. Kansas is too slow. 
Creighton is too white. And Oral Rob- 
erts — well, this is not a year to get the 
Devil ticked off. 

“The Lord meant ORU to play in Tul- 
sa,” orated Oral himself after somebody 
up there put a hate on Syracuse and gave 
the Titans an 86-82 overtime win by vir- 
tue of missed Orange free throws. 

Roberts had long since forced Coach 
Ken ("Ah'm not scientific; Ah jest want 
mah gahs shootin’ 50 tahms a half”) 


Trickey into resigning. Then big Guards 
Sudden Sam McCants and AI Boswell 
came through with flashy seasons, and 
ORU became a spectacular freak show 
of offense. 

On the other end of the floor, though, 
the team is godforsaken. An equally fast 
opponent with discipline can get all the 
three-footers it wants, and that's the sce- 
nario Louisville hopes to follow. 

Coach Denny Crum’s Cardinals have 
the finest gang of flyers since the Wal- 
lendas, featuring rookie Wesley Cox, a 
6' 5' center, and Bill Butler, a 6'1' for- 
ward, on the high wire. Allen Murphy is 
Sudden Sam’s equal as a shooter, and 
Louisville's Junior Bridgcman will be the 
best player on the floor. But a run ’n’ 
gun affair might take too much out of 
the winners for them to recover enough 
for a physical tussle with, probably, 
Kansas. 

The Jayhawks are not a lock to defeat 
Creighton, the tournament light-horse, 
which is well-coached, poised and has 
traveled everywhere but to the Golan 
Heights under the reins of Eddie Sutton. 
But Kansas, with pivots Danny Knight 
and Rick Suttle muscling inside. Norm 
Cook and Roger Morningstar scoring 
from the wings and Tom Kivisto sup- 
plying brains in backcourt, has some im- 
pressive artillery. 

Speaking of which, security guards re- 
cently shot a man who threatened to 
bomb the Mabee Center at Oral Rob- 
erts. When the shooting stops this time, 
the survivor should be Kansas. 

The Mideast: A lot of things could have 
happened in Tuscaloosa. There could 
have been a kind of rematch of the na- 




lional football championship between 
Alabama and Notre Dame. There could 
have been a rematch of the national bad- 
taste-and-obscene-finger-gestures cham- 
pionship between Marquette and Wis- 
consin. But what is here is simply the best 
regional of the four — again. 

Vanderbilt is in to prove that just be- 
cause its team looks exactly like the 
recent Kentucky fives does not mean it 
will collapse the way the Wildcats did. 
Marquette is in to prove it can find a more 
absurd way to collapse than the way it 
usually does. Notre Dame is in the cu- 
rious position of possibly facing four 
teams it has already defeated (Indiana, 
Marquette, Kansas, UCLA) in order to 
win the championship. And the Big Ten 
just barely struggled in after a playofT be- 
tween Michigan and Indiana. 

The Fighting Irish, whose inside-out- 
side Jersey punch of John Shumate and 
Gary Brokaw helped to destroy Austin 
Pcay and Fly (Air Ball) Williams, would 
be the favorite over either Big Ten rep- 
resentative. But the problems they pose 
are not the same. 

Indiana at heart is a disciplined unit 
of windup students who got in trouble 
late in the season when they began to 
scatter and run. Against Notre Dame, the 
Hoosiers would be better served by 
Quinn Buckner slowing the tempo, Kent 
Benson posting up and Bobby Knight 
barking cadence from the bench. 

Michigan, on the other hand, cannot 
go slow. The Wolverines are the year’s 
biggest surprise as Campy Russell blos- 
somed into a leader and freshman Steve 
Grotc brought stability. But Michigan 
cannot cope on the backboards, and they 
would meet the end of the road against 


the fearsome inside tandem of Shumate 
and Adrian Dantley. 

Unpredictable Marquette which, Al 
McGuire says, has been "dynamite, then 
sandpaper," stands a better chance 
against Notre Dame. A tired Warrior 
team lost by six to the Irish at South 
Bend, but rejuvenated Maurice Lucas is 
working well now underneath with Bo 
Ellis while Earl (Gosling) Tatum swings 
everywhere else. And there is always the 
scratch-your-eyes-out defense. 

It is no foregone conclusion that Mar- 
quette will advance past Vandy. The 
Commodores stumbled down the stretch, 
but they are a finesse aggregation that 
shoots well, does not foul much and at 
any time can turn Jan van Breda Kolff 
loose to shock the competition. 

Nonetheless, Notre Dame is prepared 
for future shock. This is a team that has 
gone against the toughest schedule of all 
and won seven games by six points or 
less; it is blessed with ability at every po- 
sition. After UCLA won 94-75, Digger 
Phelps vowed to the Irish, "Get me to 
Greensboro, and I’ll find a way to beat 
UCLA. I promise you.” 

UCLA’s Wooden is not unaware of the 
emotionalism inherent in a rubber 
match. "I really want Notre Dame,” he 
said before USC. And he clenched his 
fist as he said it. 

Both sides are neglecting one barrier 
to such a meeting. Since East meets West 
in the NCAA’s restructured alignment. 
North Carolina State would get UCLA 
first. The Wolfpack would be on home 
soil playing before more than 15,000 
screaming partisans for whom this sport 
is a gut-wrenching passion play. This 
time they would be ready. 


"I was too high for the first one,” Da- 
vid Thompson says of the meeting in 
which UCLA riddled State 84-66. "I 
started badly, then just shot to get my 
touch back." It never came. Hounded by 
Keith Wilkes, David missed 13 of 20 
shots and, even though the UCLA play- 
ers were astounded at his ability, he con- 
sidered himself a washout. 

This is a different Wolfpack. The 
weaknesses have been shored up by ex- 
perience. North Carolina State is deeper 
than Notre Dame and more versatile 
than UCLA. Over and above its rivals, 
the Pack has something left to prove. 
And it still has Thompson. 

"I couldn't believe what the dude was 
able to do,” UCLA’s Tommy Curtis said 
the other day. "It would be a thrill to 
walk on the floor again with David." 

It would be a privilege, too, for a team 
to have its dynasty ended by him. end 



HE’D RATHER BE RED THAN RICH 

Capitalist millions do not tempt Cuban heavyweight Teofilo Stevenson. After winning at Munich he spurned 
the Yankee dollar to remain an amateur, and last weekend he was still punching for fun by TEX MAULE 


J ust the sight of him is enough to 
make a grown fight manager cry. 
No doubt Angelo Dundee dreams about 
him regufarfy and fie must surcfy be a 
steady inhabitant of Duane Bobiek's 
nightmares. The guy stands 6' 3" and he 
weighs 214 pounds — with most of it 
looming in wide, powerful shoulders, a 
deep chest and long, heavily muscled 
arms. Given two, maybe three more 
years, he probably could become the pro- 
fessional heavyweight champion of the 
world. But he most assuredly will not. 

Last week, at the XII Central Amer- 
ican and Caribbean Games in Santo 
Domingo, Cuba’s Teofilo Stevenson 
whacked out his opposition, a Costa Ri- 
can and a Venezuelan, with about as 
much effort as most men would take to 
net butterflies. He won the championship 
of the Games, of course. No one— least 
of all his opponents — expected anything 
less. And during the course of the week, 
Stevenson again was approached by an 
unidentified U.S. fight promoter with an 
offer of SI million to defect and take up 
a pro career. 

It was an offer Stevenson could refuse; 
it was, in fact, the second such offer. He 
had been approached with a million- 
dollar deal in Munich after winning the 


Olympic championship by default over a 
Rumanian. Stevenson had savagely bat- 
tered U.S. hopeful Bobick in an earlier 
bout while miffions watched on TV and 
marveled at his powers. 

But there is no chance Stevenson will 
leave Cuba. "No,” he said last week, 
■’no, I will not leave my country for one 
million dollars or for much more than 
that. What is a million dollars against 
eight million Cubans who love me?” 

Stevenson has a flat, handsome face 
with high cheekbones, a snub nose and 
a wide mouth. Just under his right eye 
there is a faint smudge of darkened skin, 
a scar that is the only mark he has to 
show for some 100 amateur bouts, of 
which he says he has lost only two. No 
one knows how many fights he has had. 
He started at 16, figures he fights about 
15 times a year and he will be 23 on 
March 29. 

“I like boxing," he said in the Games 
Village. * ‘ My father, he was a boxer when 
he was a young man, but not so good as 
me. I have two younger brothers, but 
they play baseball, and two younger sis- 
ters, but they could not be boxers, no?" 

He laughed at that. On the public-ad- 
dress system, a Dominican band was 
doing indescribable things to a merengue 


and Stevenson wheeled into a few grace- 
ful dance steps. Three girls who had 
come into the Village with the Puerto 
Rican team watched him, then applaud- 
ed, and he waved to them. He looked 
at them for a long moment and smiled, 
a bit wistfully. 

“Oh, well," he said and turned away. 
"The boxing. 1 have seen the profession- 
als on the television. Forme, I think Mu- 
hammad Ali is the best. Even now, I think 
there are some I could beat. That Ca- 
nadian. What is his name? Chuvalo. Chu- 
valo I could beat. And Oscar Bonavena 
and Floyd Patterson. The others I am not 
so sure and I will never know. Maybe it 
would take time.” 

It probably would take time. But not 
a great deal. Bob Surkein, head referee 
for the Games and a veteran of more than 
30 years of refereeing amateur bouts, has 
seen every Olympic heavyweight cham- 
pion since 1948. A former boxer himself, 
he is a fine judge. 

“Stevenson is the best,” he says flatly. 
“Better than Foreman or Frazier and as 
good as Ali, but Ali fought as a light 
heavy in the Olympics. Stevenson has 
quick hands and he already moves almost 
as well as Ali — and he’s bigger. He is a 
classic boxer, like all the Cubans. He has 
a strong jab and a punishing one. He 
turns his hand over as he punches so he 
makes contact with his palm down, with 
all four knuckles at once. He has a tre- 
mendous straight right. He doesn’t hook 
much, because the Cubans are taught by 
Russians, who don’t like to hook. But 
I’ve seen him hook off the jab and do it 
very well. He has gained about 10 or 12 
pounds since Munich, all of it in the up- 
per body. He’s got a neck like a fighting 
bull." 

Stevenson is single and lives in Havana 
with his parents and brothers and sisters. 
His life is centered on boxing, but he 
also is studying electrical engineering and 
is president of the Havana Communist 
youth group. He spends considerable 
time working with youngsters. 

"I am not now a very good student," 
he said. "There are so many things on 
my mind, most of all the boxing. I would 
like to win the Olympic championship 
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Even more powerful than he was at the Olympics. Stevenson wants two more gold medals. 


two more times, in Montreal and in Mos- 
cow, then I will devote myself to the stud- 
ies and to the little ones. That, I think, 
will be a very good life." 

Unfortunately for Angelo Dundee, 
Teddy Brenner, Bob Arum and the rest 
of the wheeler-dealers of professional 
boxing, there is no doubt of Stevenson's 
sincerity. Although he was born in Ja- 
maica, he is a totally loyal Cuban. He was 
under no immediate surveillance in his 
conversations and he could easily have 
indicated that he would, indeed, be inter- 
ested in a million dollars. But there was 
absolutely no hint of that. 

Within their enclave in the miniature 
Games Village, the Cubans were sur- 
prisingly easygoing and lighthearted. 
One afternoon, waiting to begin training, 
Stevenson stretched out on the tile floor 
of a porch, rested his head on his duffel 
bag and dropped off almost at once into 
a deep sleep. Fifteen minutes later Man- 
uel Gonzales Guerra, the august presi- 
dent of the Cuban Olympic Committee, 
awakened him by sitting on his middle. 
Stevenson laughed hugely, got up and 
feigned a punch at Guerra, then went 
docilely and efficiently through a stren- 
uous workout. 

Two nights later, in the Stadio Euge- 
nio Maria de Hostos, an arena that seems 
suited more for cockfights than boxing — 
it seats maybe 1,000 fans uncomfortably 
on cement benches— Stevenson fought 
Costa Rican heavyweight Rafael Vega, 
a much smaller man. From the begin- 
ning, Vega attacked wildly, with the 
hopeless courage of a Christian deter- 
mined to bite the lion before being eaten. 

Stevenson’s face, so expressive in con- 
versation, is impassive in the ring. He 
brushed away Vega's punches easily, us- 
ing a long left hand, appearing almost 
lazy and unconcerned. Then he was 
warned by the referee to mix it up and 
he nodded. 

Stevenson snapped Vega’s head back 
with a lovely long left jab and, in prac- 
tically the same motion, hooked vicious- 
ly to the head with his left, leaving the 
Costa Rican stumbling sideways. Then 
came the straight right hand, with all the 
leverage of the height and the wide shoul- 
ders, the punch traveling down a little at 
the smaller man. It caught Vega square- 
ly on the cheek and dropped him as if he 
had been hit with a baseball bat. When 
he was finally revived and brought to 
stand with Stevenson under the puny 
light of the five small bulbs illuminating 


the ring, Vega looked vastly relieved. 

Next man up in the Saturday night 
finals was Venezuelan Carlos Rivera, al- 
most as big as Stevenson. But he lasted 
just a bit longer than Vega. Stevenson 
spent the first round languidly stalking 
his rapidly retreating adversary, flicking 
his long left jab more to measure the 
shooting range than to do any damage. 
Late in the round he dropped in the right 
hand behind the jab and staggered Ri- 
vera, but the bell rang before he could 
follow up. 

Stevenson came out briskly in the sec- 
ond, obviously ready to clear up the 
night's work. He jabbed Rivera sharply 
twice, then swung a short, hard left hook. 
The punch cut a tight arc under Rivera's 
guard and thumped home into the belly 
with the sound of a wet bass drum being 
struck. When Rivera doubled over in 
pain. Stevenson hooked again with the 
left, catching his man on the jaw . Rivera 
dropped on his back. He tried to get up. 


but it was a good 10 minutes before he 
was strong enough to stand and accept 
his second-place medal. 

When the Games were over, the Cu- 
bans had won six gold medals in boxing, 
plus just about everything in wrestling, 
track and field, water polo and all other 
events except swimming. And, satisfied 
with the show, they pointed out that Ste- 
venson is just one of their good heavy- 
weights. 

"Why, we have four or five others al- 
most as good as he is," said one Cuban 
official. "He has more competition at 
home than he has here.” 

One could almost hear the U.S. fight 
promoters thinking: one could see the 
shape of their dreams in nights to come. 
Perhaps all is not lost. Dundee. There 
may still be hope, Brenner, Arum and 
all the others. Why. if there arc four or 
five more out there almost as good as Ste- 
venson, maybe just one of them wants a 
million dollars. end 
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FAMILIAR FACES 
IN NEW PLACES 


Scores of baseball players traded in the off-season are picking up 
the thread— and threads— of a different pattern of life in spring 
training. Here are some of the celebrated in up-to-date surroundings 


F or the 80 or so major league base- 
ball players who have joined new 
teams since the World Scries shouts and 
sighs died away last October in Oakland, 
it was a time to test the dimensions of a 
different parcel of space, to finger the let- 
ters of a different uniform, to see the 
spring sun over a different tree, and to 
cast a glance over the shoulder at the 
clubs that had cut the cord. This is how 
it was last week with some of the most 
notable travelers. 

Cocoa. His day's work done, Claude Os- 
teen showered and then selected a sunny 
spot in the stadium. From there the ex- 
Dodger pitcher watched his new Hous- 
ton Astro teammates labor through a 


Expo means “ beautiful “ to Willie Davis. 
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ragged eight-inning intrafamily spat. 
Mostly he watched the young pitchers, 
the big, strong kids with live fastballs and 
fervent hopes that some of their bullets 
would cross the plate somewhere. He 
spotted the flaws and filed them away, 
and later, if he could think of a tactful 
approach, or if he were asked, he would 
gently suggest a cure. When the Astros 
signed Osteen he decided he was going 
to give them more than just the winning- 
est left arm in baseball. 

Osteen watched as a youngster wound 
up and fired a fastball— behind the hit- 
ter. He laughed softly and said, "I was 
like that once: a thrower. When I threw 
a curve I never thought about getting it 
over the outside corner. I just threw it 


The Sox' Ron Santo wonders who's on third. 



because the pitch before it was a fastball. 
It was just something to do. I never real- 
ly thought why." 

One game turned it around for him. 
That was in 1963, after three nothing sea- 
sons with Cincinnati and an 8-13 record 
with Washington the year before. The 
5' 1 1", 173-pound southpaw drew a start 
against the Yankees, who were still brut- 
ish. Hobie Landrith, the Washington 
catcher, cornered Osteen in the locker 
room before the game and made him map 
out a strategy, pitch by pitch, batter by 
batter, for the whole game. He had nev- 
er done that before. 

That season he finished with nine vic- 
tories, had 1 5 the next, and then was off 
to Los Angeles, where he won 147 in nine 


years, including two 20-game seasons. 

Last December, just before the start 
of the winter meetings, the Dodgers told 
him that he might be traded. He had ex- 
pected and dreaded it. “There have been 
Dodgers who were better, but none loved 
that uniform more, or wore it with more 
pride,” Osteen said. 

Shortly thereafter Houston scooped 
him up for Outfielder Jimmy Wynn. Os- 
teen said it was a pleasant surprise. 
"Houston has a good young team; they 
just seemed to lack something." 

That something, he quickly discov- 
ered. was the ability to get along with Leo 
Durochcr, who was being replaced as 
manager by Preston Gomez. “That was 
enough,” Osteen said. “I didn't continued 


Powerful Willie McCovey brings an example of sacrifice to those sacrificial lambs, the Padres ■ 
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have to dig any deeper.” His first day in 
camp Osteen observed the players’ evi- 
dent respect for Gomez, and he felt re- 
lieved. He went fishing, something he 
does every day, unless he is playing golf. 

The intrasquad game ended and Os- 
teen stared out at the field. ‘‘I won 21 
games against this club,” he said, “and 
I can’t remember many that weren’t aw- 
ful close. If they had been doing then 
what Gomez is drilling us hard in now — 
bunting, running more, not waiting for 
the big hit— I have to believe that some 
of them might have gone the other way.” 
It was a pleasant thought, and he took it 
with him fishing. 

Yuma. Willie McCovey took his final 
few powerful batting-practice swings and 
strolled stiff-legged to deepest right field, 
where in solitude he performed the pain- 
ful calisthenics that help keep his arthrit- 
ic knees functioning. It was the finish of 
a three-hour workout in the punishing 
Arizona sun and McCovey, a 2 1 8-pound- 
er, was breathing heavily. 

But even while grunting through knee 
bends, his dignity was intact. He is, 
above all, a presence, and no one ap- 
preciates this more than the perennially 
downtrodden San Diego Padres. Just 
having him there lends them a distinction 
they have woefully lacked in their five 
years of existence. 

"They’ve never had a real star here,” 
said the team’s new manager, the ami- 
able John McNamara, who, like McCov- 
ey, comes to the Padres from San Fran- 
cisco, where he had been a coach the past 
three seasons. “Now we have one who 
is absolutely first class.” 

“I know now that the odds are good 
we’ll get some runs,” said Pitcher Bill 
Greif, who won 10 games last year but 
lost 17. “On our ball club a player like 
McCovey means as much psychological- 
ly as anything else. He is a winner and 
we have had only a losing tradition here. 
Lots of times, just expecting to win can 
make the difference.” 

McCovey is not the only new Padre 
with a winning reputation. The team has 
a new owner in McDonald's hamburger 
tycoon Ray Kroc; Manager McNa- 
mara; new coaches and new proven tal- 
ent in Matty Alou, Bobby Tolan, Glenn 


These sketches are the work of Wil- 
liam Leggett, Ron Fimrite, Mark 
Mulvoy, Pat Putnam and Jim Kaplan. 


Beckert and Jim McAndrew, all acquired 
in off-season trades. But even at 36 and 
with collapsible knees that could termi- 
nate his career suddenly, McCovey is the 
important figure, the presence. 

In 15 seasons with the Giants he hit 
413 home runs, many of them of histor- 
ic distance, and batted in 1,165 runs. He 
has been the National League’s home run 
champion or co-champion on three oc- 
casions, its RBI leader twice, its Most 
Valuable Player (1969) and its Rookie 
of the Year (1959). 

“I had known for a long time that it 
would be better for me to play in a warm- 
er climate,” he said, removing his sod- 
den yellow uniform in the Yuma club- 
house. "The doctors told me that playing 
in Candlestick Park on those cold, damp 
nights was the worst thing possible for 
my knees. Still, I’d been with the Giants 
so long they were like a family, and it’s 
always hard to leave a family.” 

McCovey accepts his responsibilities 
as team leader with characteristic grace: 
“What I do is give 100% and hope I’m 
setting an example. That’s why I played 
so often when I was hurt. I felt the oth- 
ers would see me out there suffering and 
say to themselves, ‘If he can do it, so can 
I.’ We’re going to have a winning atti- 
tude on this team from now on. I can't 
say how far we'll go, but 1 don’t think 
we’ll end up last.” 

And in San Diego, where the team has 
never finished higher than last, that 
would be a heroic achievement, one wor- 
thy of a Willie McCovey. 

Sarasota. The question is: Who’s on 
third? The White Sox incumbent, Bill 
Melton, was stretched out on the lush 
outfield grass, his left hand propping 
up his chin. "I guess I can get into it,” 
Melton began, "by saying that if you 
happened to live on the North Side 
of Chicago in the last few years you 
hated Bill Melton. And if you lived on 
the South Side you didn’t like Ron San- 
to at all. When I heard that the White 
Sox had traded for Santo I didn’t know 
what to make of it. I had started as an 
outfielder and later learned to play third 
base, even though I didn’t get as much 
work at it as I wanted. You start in base- 
ball with a reputation as a bad fielder 
and people just won’t change their opin- 
ion. I think I’m a pretty good third base- 
man now and that I'm getting better. 
If I let the fact that Ron is over here 
disturb me, then I guess I wouldn’t 


have much faith in my own ability.” 

The Cubs and White Sox have been 
playing major league baseball in Chica- 
go forever. Only once before, in 1964, 
had they ever engaged in a player trade 
with one another. Then last December 
the Cubs decided to trade Santo. First 
they tried to send him to the California 
Angels but Santo said no, as was his right 
under the new 10- year rule. So the Sox 
got into the picture and Santo said yes. 
Already the club has taken in more than 
$1 million in advance ticket sales — fol- 
lowing a fifth-place finish. Obviously 
Santo, an All-Star for the past decade, 
has something to do with that. 

As he finished his day’s work sweat 
streamed down his face. "I am most 
aware of who Bill Melton is,” he said. 
“When I was at home and the Sox were 
on the road I would watch him on televi- 
sion all the time. I saw what enthusiasm 
was doing for the Sox and how they were 
building an interesting team. There was 
no way in the world that 1 could ever put 
on a Cub uniform again, and I told that 
to Mr. Wrigley. People talk about loyal- 
ty but I guess I learned when it comes 
time to go, you get going. Yes, I have 
played second base. It was in a double- 
header a couple of years ago and I got 
knocked on my butt making a double 
play. But I made it.” 

The White Sox believe that Santo, with 
his class, ability and competitive flair, can 
do for them what Red Schoendienst did 
in 1957 when the Milwaukee Braves trad- 
ed with the Giants to get him: win a pen- 
nant. And the designated hitter rule al- 
lows American League teams to send 
nine batters to the plate every day. Mel- 
ton and Santo. Every day. In Chicago. 
And Dick Allen. And. . . . 

Pompano Beach. Ferguson Jenkins, an- 
other in the Cub exodus — his landing 
field, the Texas Rangers — was not in a 
sunny mood. “It was very depressing last 
year," he said. “I was giving up a lot of 
home runs and not winning games the 
way I used to, and suddenly the fans did 
not appreciate me anymore. They forgot 
about those years when I always won 20 
games for the Cubs. The abuse got so 
bad I told my wife to stop coming to the 
ball park.” 

At the end of the season Jenkins, who 
had slumped to a 14-16 record after win- 
ning 20 or more for six straight years, 
marched into the Cub front office and 
asked to be traded. “All I wanted was 

continued 
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UsTareyton smokers f ™ 
would rather fight than switch! 







King Size: 21 mg. "lar". 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm : 21 mg. "tar". 1.5 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Uni: You can actually feel 
the difference between 
Uniroyal Steel Belted 
Radials and regular bias-ply 
tires. We feel it stopping, 
starting, turning, even in 
wet weather on bad roads. 





Roy: These Uniroyals 
have flexible sidewalls f to 
help keep more tread on 
the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
actually change the way 
your car behaves. 


Al: When the engineers 
at Uniroyal said we'd 
feel the difference, we 
thought they were putting 
us on. But it's true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
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Bowes is postage meters. 

Well, I happen to be a Pitney Bowes 363 flash copier. The fastest desk- 
top copier in the world. I deserve some recognition too. 

I can make 60 copies a minute. And I have fewer moving parts than 
most copiers. So there’s less that can go wrong with me. And I’m not the 
only Pitney Bowes copier either. There are 8 different models. Still, people 
think Pitney Bowes just makes postage meters. 

Well, I’m as much Pitney Bowes as any postage meter. I’m just as re- 
liable. I have the same 2400 doting service reps across the country, ready 
to back me up. Yet every time I go to a party somebody calls me a postage 
meter. jiiil 

Oh well. I never liked parties anyway. =rb= Pitney Bowes Copiers 

1,111 Because business travels at the speed ol paper. 


For more information write Pitney Bowes, 309D Crosby Street, Stamford. Conn. 06904. Postage Meters. Mailing Equipment, Counters and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers. 
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that they trade me to Detroit or some 
other city close to my home in Chatham, 
Ontario,” Jenkins said. He did not, of 
course, get his wish. 

Jenkins has suffered from tendinitis in 
his right shoulder the past two seasons, 
but he says his arm is sound now. He 
also believes that the designated hitter 
rule and the Rangers' heavy schedule of 
night games will work to his advantage. 
‘‘Now I won't tire myself out running 
around the bases, and I won't have to 
worry about getting down good bunts. 
Most of all. I'll stay in close games long- 
er than I used to." 

In Chicago Jenkins played all his home 
games in daylight; in Texas the Rangers 
play only a few day games. ‘‘Believe me, 
day baseball is much harder than night 
baseball,” Jenkins said. ‘‘We had to be 
at the park at 10 a.m. every day in Chi- 
cago, and it was a grind. We had to live 
two different life-styles — one for home, 
the other for the road. We never could 
establish eating and sleeping habits. And, 
of course, it always was hotter at 2 p.m. 
than 8 p.m.” 

Jenkins docs expect to have some trou- 
ble adjusting to the American League’s 
"high” strike zone. “When I'm pitching 
well," he said, "I keep the ball way down 
low. In the National League they give the 
pitcher the low strike, but in the Amer- 
ican League I hear they don't. And you 
know what happens to pitchers who get 
the ball up around the letters all the 
time.” 

Jenkins always was among the Nation- 
al League leaders in gopher balls, most- 
ly because he had a habit of getting the 
ball up too high in the early innings. 
“You've got to remember,” he said, 
"that pitching in Wrigley Field was like 
pitching in a phone booth. It was not a 
pitcher's ball park, that's for sure. The 
power alleys are deeper in Texas and the 
winds aren’t so strong, or so I'm told." 

Training camp has been a lonely place 
for Jenkins, who left his car at home and 
depends upon teammates for rides. He 
has read both Serpico and The Exorcist. 
Now if he can exorcise that pitch up 
around the letters. . . . 

Fort Myers. The coming of Nelson 
Briles to the Kansas City Royals is akin 
to a vision of Snoopy's: Here's the vet- 
eran pitcher joining the young ball club. 
. . . Here’s the veteran pitcher leading 
it to the World Series. . . . Here's the 
veteran pitcher standing on the mound 


in the seventh game of the World Series, 
bases loaded, two out, ninth inning, one- 
run lead. . . . Here’s the veteran pitcher 
falling off the mound. 

The misfortune of Nellie Briles the vet- 
eran pitcher is that there are so many dis- 
tractions: his broadcasting, his singing, 
his imminent movie career, his falling off 
the mound. "My personal record," he 
said, "is 13 times in one game." 

Yet Briles is a pitcher of high achieve- 
ment, as the Royals will let no one for- 
get. They acquired him from Pittsburgh 
explicitly to knock off the mighty mus- 
taches from Oakland. "He's a compet- 
itor," said Manager Jack McKeon. "I've 
talked to a lot of people about him. Joe 
Torre said, ‘When you need a big win, 
give him the ball.' " 

St. Louis and Pittsburgh gave him the 
ball and he won big games in the 1967 
and 1971 World Series. And he can go 
to the bullpen if necessary. In nine years, 
as Royal Scout Tom Ferrick put it, he 
has "been through the heat.” 

Briles threw one pitch in his last Pitts- 
burgh start; that time his back went out 
on him. "We don't want to rush it now,” 
he said. "We want to go North sound, 
even if that means pitching very little 
down here, because we feel we have a 
chance to win. The team is young. 
They're a bunch of guys who for the first 
time believe in their hearts they have a 
chance to win. It excites them." 

As does Briles. Pittsburgh parted with 
him after three seasons although he had 
led the club's starters in all major pitch- 
ing categories. He had the eighth-best 
earned run average (2.84) in the Nation- 
al League last season, when his 14-13 rec- 
ord reflected the sub-par Pirate defense. 
In October Briles stood in the cold at 
Shea Stadium and sang the national an- 
them before the fourth game of the 
World Series. One observer cracked that 
it may have been the only thing a Pitts- 
burgh pitcher finished all year. 

Briles’ tenor may now be heard on a 
Capitol record called Hey, Honk. It goes 
"Hey, Hank. I know you’re going to do 
it, but please don't hit it off of me." Now 
Briles doesn’t have to worry. 

"It’s a new year — new silks for the 
Clydesdale,” said Briles. "That’s me; I'm 
no racehorse.” 

Daytona Beach. One day in late autumn 
of last year, Willie Davis walked into the 
plush command quarters of the Los An- 
geles Dodgers and announced that his 


bags were packed, that he had left the 
engine of his Cadillac running and would 
they please be so kind as to find him a 
new home in someone else's center field. 
"It’s not that I’m unhappy here," he said, 
"it's just that I have decided that 1 would 
be happier someplace else. Like in Mon- 
treal. The area code is 514." 

No one tried to change his mind. Da- 
vis would be 34 in a few months and he 
was making S 100.05 1.5 1, and that is a 
numerical combination that brings out 
the peddler in Walter O'Malley. The 
Dodgers had wearied of waiting for Da- 
vis to grow up and be Willie Mays. They 
wanted the Star of India and he came 
up a few karats short. 

Not that the club wasn't good to him. 
"I had a problem with money," he ad- 
mitted with a grin that would melt Sibe- 
ria. "I couldn't hold on to any." He has 
the fastest legs in the majors, but they 
never got him past a deck of cards. Or a 
racetrack. Or a roulette wheel. And his 
investments always turned out to be 
something like 100 shares in the Titanic. 
The club was there to bail him out. Dodg- 
er officials were torn by their affection 
for Willie as a person and their frustra- 
tions with him as a player. 

Davis’ life took a turn in 1972, when 
he was introduced to Nichiren Shoshu 
Buddhism by Jeanna, a lovely half-Chi- 
nese girl who then was his wife. Mem- 
bers of the sect chant for 30 minutes each 
morning and evening, and these are pe- 
riods of extreme introspection. Unhap- 
pily, after much individual introspection, 
Willie and Jeanna decided to split. It was 
another reason why he wanted out of 
California. 

And so the Dodgers traded him to 
Montreal for Relief Pitcher Mike Mar- 
shall. "Marshall saved a lot of games for 
us," said Montreal Manager Gene 
Mauch, "but Davis will savcjusl as many 
with his glove, maybe more.” 

"Now I can just be me,” said Davis 
happily. "When I first started I never 
wanted to be great, to be another Mays. 
I just wanted to play. But the pressure 
got to me. One day I would try to be Mu- 
sial, to hit like him. The next day. Mays. 
The next, somebody else. I kept trying 
to be somebody else and I got the short 
end. Now with Buddhism I've found the 
real Willie Davis. In Montreal I will have 
a new life, a new challenge. Now I’m 
dredging up all my potential, getting the 
true value out of myself. Everything is 
beautiful." end 
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HAVING A BALL WITH THE ABA 


In his first season, Commissioner Mike Storen has been charging happily around the league talking up 
the need to have laith in the future. Tenet One: we really can land Bill Walton by PETER CARRY 


I n 1963, when he decided to pursue a 
career as a front-office man in profes- 
sional sports, a choice his schoolmates 
had foreseen years earlier, Mike Storen 
was a young, Chicago-based Marine cap- 
tain nearing the end of a five-year stint 
in the Corps. Though his only previous 
experience in big-time athletics— a feeble 
attempt to play defensive halfback at No- 
tre Dame — had hardly prepared him for 
the pros, Storen wrote letters of appli- 
cation to every baseball, basketball and 
football franchise and, typically, re- 
mained undiscouraged when the teams 
that bothered to answer turned him 
down. Next he seized on a newspaper sto- 
ry that said the National Basketball 
Association's Chicago entry, then known 
as the Zephyrs, had sold only 600 sea- 
son tickets. Storen called the team and 
hornswoggled an appointment by intro- 
ducing himself as "Captain Storen of the 
United States Marine Corps" and assur- 
ing one of the Zephyrs* owners that he 
had weighty (national security?) matters 
to discuss. 

Of course, the only question of secu- 
rity Storen wanted to talk over was his 
own. "I marched into his office and told 
him I had read where he had sold only 
600 season seats in the entire city of Chi- 
cago," Storen recalls. "Then I guaran- 
teed him that if he'd hire me I'd sell 600 
new ones all by myself." 

That bold promise impressed the own- 
er enough to offer Storen a job. "1 went 
back to finish my time with the Marines 
confident that I was all set," Storen says. 
"Then one morning I read that the Zeph- 
yrs were moving to Baltimore. I called 
to ask where I stood, and was told the 
team planned to hire all local people in 
the new city. I asked for another appoint- 
ment, and when I got there all three of 
the owners were sitting in a row behind 
a table and they put me in a straight- 
backed chair facing them. It w'as just like 
a court-martial. 'Baltimore is the Cath- 
olic center of America,' I told them. 'This 
is a Jewish-owned team with absentee 
ownership. What you men need is a good 
Catholic boy to sell tickets. Besides, I’m 
local because my wife's local and very 


well known.’ I didn't bother to say that 
Hannah had lived in Baltimore only in 
1944 when her father spent a year there 
working for G.M." 

Storen, the owners decided, was just 
the good Catholic boy they needed. They 
named him promotion director of the 
team, now called the Bullets. Since then 
the Bullets have marched on — to Land- 
over, Md. — and Captain Storen has 
marched much farther. After Baltimore, 
he became promotion director and busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati Royals. 
Next he was in on the beginning of the 
American Basketball Association as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Indiana Pacers. In 1970 he became 
president-general manager of the Ken- 
tucky Colonels. And last September he 
was named commissioner of the ABA. 

Still, no event in the 38-year-old Sto- 
ren's swift rise to the top better illustrates 
the reason for his upward mobility than 
that campaign for a chance to start near 
the bottom. He was — and is— audacious, 
nimble-minded, intuitive, ambitious, in- 
ventive, aware of demographics, tena- 
cious, self-confident, attuned to what his 
listeners want to hear and, some say, not 
entirely unwilling to fudge the truth to 
give it to them. 

The last of these attributes is not 
among the cardinal virtues as Storen 
learned them in his Baltimore Catechism, 
yet it hardly makes him unique these days 
in pro basketball. Interleague squabbling 
and double-dealing agents have made a 
certain flexibility with facts as common- 
place as behind-the-back passes. What 
makes Storen rare among today’s pros 
is that he also has all those other things 
going for him. 

Even Storcn's detractors — among 
them members of the Louisville press 
who claim he was not forthright with 
them during his tenure with the Colonels, 
and Gene Rhodes, a coach whom Storen 
fired and who later successfully sued him 
for "libel, slander and breach of con- 
tract” — agree that, as commissioner, 
Storen is the best thing to happen to the 
ABA since the invention of the red, white 
and blue basketball. 


A widely praised commissioner is 
unusual these days, but then Storen is a 
pretty unusual commissioner. He is nei- 
ther an cx-lawyer, an ex-general nor an 
ex-mayor. In fact, he is not an ex- 
anything, since his sport is the only pro- 
fession he has ever seriously pursued. He 
does not have the year-round suntan of 
football's Pete Rozelle or the Eastern Es- 
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tablishment appearance of baseball’s 
Bowie Kuhn, who comes complete with 
a touch of dignified gray about the tem- 
ples. Storen has very little gray at his tem- 
ples and even less hair on top. He is built 
thick and low to the floor, as any Mich- 
igan City, Ind. high school football play- 
er is apt to be 20 years later. He has bea- 
verish front teeth, which he flashes when 
he lets loose with one of his frequent y uk- 
yuk laughs. 

Storen’s wife Hannah, a forceful, 
striking-looking woman who married 
him while he was still a Marine, says, 
“I didn’t marry Mike for his looks 
or his money. I married him because 
he’s so decisive, because he’s a brilliant 


salesman and because he’s so lovable.” 

Lovable? He has fined franchises and 
coaches, suspended referees, ordered 
protested games to be replayed, snarled 
at owners and aired nettlesome problems 
that most commissioners would choose 
to ignore. But, however prickly he is, the 
ABA is finding that it, too, can love Mike 
Storen, largely because he offers the 
league something it seemed to have lost 
just a few months ago: the chance, per- 
haps even the will, to survive. 

The qualifications of the four com- 
missioners the ABA has had in its seven 
years have paralleled the changing needs 
of the league. George Mikan was the 
first and, as one of basketball’s most 


renowned figures, was able to persuade 
wealthy investors of the potential in ABA 
franchises. But as soon as the league 
began operating, Mikan was out of his 
element. The ABA wobbled along for 
two seasons under his direction before 
the owners decided that a different sort 
of specialist was needed. Recalling the 
American Football League, they figured 
a lucrative national TV contract would 
prop up the ABA until other factors — 
primarily battles over players and the 
resulting drastic increase in payrolls — 
would compel the NBA to agree to a 
merger. And a merger is what the ABA 
has always been about. 

So the owners hired CBS Director of 

continued 
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Sports Jack Dolph. Five months after 
he took office the ABA presented its 
first nationally televised games. But what 
the owners did not realize— although 
Dolph most certainly did — was that the 
networks were not about to pay any- 
where near as much to televise a bas- 
ketball league whose market areas in- 
cluded Hampton, Va. and Raleigh, N.C. 
as they were to telecast AFL football, a 
more popular sport played in more pop- 
ulous cities. 

Disappointed by the low TV income, 
the ABA’s owners eased Dolph out in 
1972. Their next choice was dictated by 
two considerations. One was Storen’s 
unwillingness to take the job then and 
the other was an event that had occurred 
during Dolph's tenure. With payrolls 
soaring and the NBA facing a multi- 
million-dollar antitrust suit filed by the 
ABA, the two leagues agreed to seek 
congressional approval of a merger. So 
New York corporate lawyer Bob Carl- 
son. a man with close ties to the NBA 
and a Kuhnesque appearance likely to 
impress Senators, was named commis- 
sioner, mainly to handle the ABA's 
complex legal affairs. 

In September 1972, only a short time 
after Carlson took office, a merger bill 
was reported out of a Senate committee. 
It was put together to please the owners, 
ended up not pleasing the Senators or the 
players and died without coming to a 
vote. When Congress reconvened in 1973 
another merger bill was presented to the 
Senate. It also died, and Carlson resigned 
last August. 

When Storen took over he found a 
league with no merger prospects, no TV 
contract, not enough income and even 
less morale. His only assets were teams 
which, although not as good as the 
NBA’s best, were more closely compet- 
itive. Storen also had five fairly solid 
franchises, ownership so distraught that 
it was willing to accept strong leadership, 
and his own skill as an operator. 

Operating has always been Storen’s 
business. As a youngster he was pitched 
out of the Boy Scouts after the basket- 
ball team he organized won the local 
Scout championship. Storen had not 
been satisfied to field a squad of knot 
tiers, so he picked up a few outsiders who 
were great going to their left but did not 
know a tenderfoot from a tenderloin. In 
each of the ABA’s seasons either Indi- 
ana or Kentucky, the two teams he built, 
has led the league in attendance. The 


Pacers have won three of the six ABA 
championships and the Colonels were in 
the playoff finals two of the three years 
Storen was in Louisville. He accom- 
plished this by organizing tightly and 
spending freely, while many other ABA 
teams tried to scrape by with a minimum 
of both. 

Storen’s expansiveness in competing 
for talent cost Indiana and Kentucky 
dearly at first, but both teams may break 
even this year, no small feat in the debt- 
ridden ABA. He is so strong an advo- 
cate of spending to start a franchise roll- 
ing that in the ABA’s second season, 
when the Pacer directors refused to come 
up with the S 100,000 needed to buy Cen- 
ter Mel Daniels’ contract, Storen and two 
of the club’s other officers were prepared 
to raise the money themselves. Im- 
pressed. the board reversed its decision. 

That, in fact, is just about the only kind 
of decision Storen would allow his teams’ 
owners to make. Pacer and Colonel in- 
vestors were not allowed in the dressing 
rooms, were barred from the press table, 
could not talk to the coach about per- 
sonnel, were prohibited from fraternizing 
with the players except at parties thrown 
for that purpose by Storen and were not 
allowed to speak for the organization. 

All of which left Storen to run things 
as he pleased. And he pleased not only 
to make decisions such as which players 
to sign, but to delve into minutiae as well. 
His staff was told precisely how the sta- 
tistics distributed to the press should be 
typed and how the ball boys should be 
dressed. There was an edict for this and 
a system for that, all designed to enhance 
the game, to make sure it went off like 
clockwork and, maybe, make fans feel 
better if the contest itself was inept. If 
his aides did not do everything just the 
way Storen wanted it, he let them know 
about it on evaluation forms he obtained 
from the Marine Reserve. 

The system worked, but only in those 
areas which Storen could control. One 
that he could not was the Kentucky press. 
Coming from Indianapolis, where the 
newspapers had been cheerleaders for the 
Pacers, Storen ran head on into the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal, one of the na- 
tion's most respected and independent 
dailies, its sister paper the Times and their 
executive sports editor, Earl Cox. A cool 
early relationship became downright icy 
two months into Storen's first season 
with Kentucky when he fired Gene 
Rhodes as coach. The papers backed the 


coach, a local favorite who had been do- 
ing a moderately successful job, and 
began to present a generally villainous 
image of Storen to Colonel fans. Storen 
began getting obscene calls and letters. 
One day Mark Storen, then seven years 
old, answered the phone and heard an 
anonymous caller threaten his life and 
the lives of his sister, brother and dog. 

At first Storen claimed he dropped 
Rhodes because he did not have a “big 
enough name." Later he said he did not 
want to give his real reasons because they 
would do the coach "irreparable dam- 
age." (Rhodes eventually sued Storen 
and the Colonels for S2,050,000 — assert- 
ing that this innuendo itself had damaged 
him — and won the ca>e in an out-of- 
court settlement.) Throughout this peri- 
od Storen had been telling the press off 
the record that he had had to fire Rhodes 
because he was a "bigot,” a charge 
Rhodes denies, although Storen surely 
believed it to be true. 

Storen’s battles with the Louisville 
press continued throughout his stay in 
Kentucky. Last year, for instance, Cox 
wrote to Colonel star Dan Issel offering 
him space for an expose on what was 
wrong with the team. Storen, in turn, 
invited Times Reporter Jim Terhune to 
do a story in the Colonels' program on 
what was wrong with his paper's sports 
department. 

Cooler heads in the local press viewed 
these shenanigans with amusement until 
last spring when rumors of the sale of 
the Colonels were heard in Louisville. In- 
stead of admitting that the transaction 
was in the works or simply not comment- 
ing, Storen denied that any sale was being 
considered. "That’s when the bloom 
came off Mike's rose as far as I was con- 
cerned," says one Louisville reporter. 
“This is one case where he clearly wasn't 
telling the truth.” 

The franchise was sold in April to a 
Cincinnati group, and a few weeks later 
controlling interest was resold to a for- 
mer Louisville owner, John Y. Brown Jr. 
Brown put the team in his wife’s name 
and, in Storen’s view, indicated that he 
intended to run the club his way. “There 
was no use fighting it," Storen says. 
"He owned the team, and if he wanted 
to run it, he’d run it. Since 1 can't w’ork 
under those conditions. 1 decided to 
quit." Storen, who still regards operating 
a franchise as the most interesting job in 
sports, thus was free to become commis- 
sioner and, to no one’s surprise, accept- 
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If you can restrain yours«df 
when it comes time to order the 
extras, you can move into a hand- 
some 1971 Camaro Sport Coupe for 
less money than you might imagine. 

That’s one approach. Approach 
"A” we’ll call it. 

There’s also Approach ,f Z”. The 
renowned Camaro Z28 package. All 


the basic good things plus a 350 V8 
with 4-barrel, a dual exhaust system, 
special sport suspension, I’ositrac- 
tion rear axle, sport mirrors, F60-15 
white-lettered tires and more. If you 
really want to go bananas you can 
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hood and deck stripes. 

(There’s a third approach, com* 
fortably in between: Camaro Type 
LT with its sumptuous interior and 
other elegant touches.) 
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ed the post less than two months later. 

Predictably, he has approached his 
new job with zeal. He has a corned beef 
on rye at his desk every day instead of 
taking the long luncheon breaks of his 
predecessors. He has remained accessi- 
ble, steadfastly refusing to get an unlist- 
ed telephone number (nor did he even 
after the threats in Kentucky). And he 
has appeared unconcerned about whose 
toes he treads on. 

He began his commissionership by 
threatening to seize the Memphis fran- 
chise from the grasp of no less than 
Charles O. Finley. With a general man- 
ager and coach of his own choosing ready 
to swoop down the Mississippi, and with 
the backing of the league's other own- 
ers, Sloren told Finley to begin operat- 
ing his team in a "viable" manner or the 
ABA would take it away from him, some- 
thing no league has ever done on grounds 
other than bankruptcy. Charlie O. 
promptly hired a coach and office staff, 
and when the exhibition season opened 
a few days later the Tams were, in a man- 
ner of speaking, ready to operate. By that 
time Storen had embarked on a 24,000- 
niile jaunt around the league, visiting 
every franchise, talking to every player, 
meeting with every front-office person 
from presidents to radio announcers and 
secretaries, letting those working in the 
ABA know that the league was alive and 
that he intended to make it livelier. 

Since then no one in the ABA can be 
in doubt that Storen at least is alive. He 
removed the numbers from the referees' 
jerseys and eliminated pregame introduc- 
tions of officials, hoping to reduce the 
volume of personal insults and to remind 
the officials, many of whom came from 
the NBA at substantial cost to the ABA, 
that though they are highly paid, they are 
still mere adjuncts to the game. His 
league memo No. 572 outlined -com- 
plete with a diagram —the formations in 
which players, coaches and trainers 
should stand during the national anthem. 
"Each individual will stand at attention 
at a 45-degrcc angle facing the flag," it 
reads in part. It has since been enforced 
by fines against teams that risked more 
casual postures. 

Storen seems to enjoy making those 
high-visibility decisions that most com- 
missioners apparently shun because they 
are edgy about public relations. In No- 
vember he suspended Indiana Coach 
Slick Leonard, a penalty that had never 
before been levied against a pro basket- 


ball coach. He suspended Referee Jimmy 
Clark for overreacting in a tense game 
and ejecting a player without sufficient 
cause. He ordered the replaying of the 
closing seconds of a Spurs-Pacers game 
that had been protested by San Antonio. 
The NBA had existed for 24 seasons be- 
fore its first protest was honored. 

In the Leonard case — he had rolled a 
ball rack at an official during a game in 
Indianapolis Storen had received word 
of the incident, personally accepted the 
referees' reports, talked by phone with 
other witnesses, tried to hunt down films 
or videotapes of the game, which ulti- 
mately proved unavailable, ordered 
Leonard and the Pacer president to fly 
to New York, held a hearing and pro- 
nounced sentence (SI ,000 fine and a two- 
day suspension ) all by 1 1 p.m. on the day 
after the game. By contrast, when NBA 
Commissioner Walter Kennedy fined 
and suspended Chicago's Dick Motta in 
January, he waited nearly two weeks to 
render his decision and chose to an- 
nounce it before the assembled media at 
his league's All-Star game in Seattle. 
Kennedy then told the press it could no 
longer call him a wishy-washy commis- 
sioner, an epithet that is never likely to 
be applied to Storen. 

Recently Storen vetoed Virginia's sale 
of high-scoring George Gervin to San 
Antonio on grounds that the Squires, 
which are up for sale, would be rendered 
almost talentless and fanless by the deal. 
Virginia partisans already were disgrun- 
tled over the number of high-salaried 
players Rick Barry, Julius Erving and 
Charlie Scott among them — unloaded by 
Owner Earl Foreman. But. as in the case 
of the Kentucky papers, Storen was up 
against forces he could not control. The 
Spurs challenged his action in a Texas 
court and it ruled Storen had overstepped 
his authority, a most uncommissioner- 
likc faux pas. Last week an injunction 
was issued that ordered Gervin to remain 
in San Antonio. 

Unfortunately, in the struggling ABA 
energetic leadership in day-to-day oper- 
ations is not enough. Storen's chief ac- 
complishment has been to persuade the 
owners to forget merger and big TV mon- 
ey for the moment and at least pay lip 
service to the idea that the ABA must 
upgrade its product and be ready to go 
it alone indefinitely. 

"It really hasn't been very hard to do," 
Storen says. "In the last seven years all 
our owners have at one time or another 


tried to work out a deal with the NBA. 
Each of them has walked around dream- 
ing of the big story naming him as the 
nian who made the merger. Now they 
know it's not easy. The NBA's not go- 
ing to do us any favors and there's no 
benevolent TV network waiting to 
finance us. They know that our product 
is the only thing we've got going for us 
and that we've put it together without 
outside help. We've shown that we can 
sign good players without a lot of TV 
money and that the only way we can get 
better is to do more of the same." 

While Storen talks of improvement for 
improvement's sake, others in his league 
view the implications differently. "The 
most important problem he has is still 
the merger with the N BA." says Denver's 
Alex Hannum. "And 1 believe his ap- 
proach is just right for us. Storen wants 
to build our league to be the strongest. 
Then he can negotiate with the NBA as 
an equal." 

Indeed, the tactics Storen says the 
ABA will employ sound a good deal 
more like those used by AFL Commis- 
sioner Al Davis in the last days of the 
football war than a plan for peaceful co- 
existence. The ABA has rcinsliluted its 
S300 million antitrust suit against the 
NBA. It also may move some franchises 
into better TV markets, an ill-advised 
maneuver that will mean going against 
established NBA teams on their home 
turf. And for the first lime since 1970 the 
ABA will go after established NBA play- 
ers. "We will have exploratory contract 
talks with lots of their men," Storen says. 
•'Whether we'll sign none, six or 10 of 
them will depend on how things work 
out. But you can be sure of one thing: 
we'll do this in a serious, orderly way." 

Another thing the ABA will be going 
after in an orderly way is the best col- 
lege talent, specifically UCLA's Bill Wal- 
ton. According to Storen. the pursuit of 
good rookies will be orchestrated from 
the ABA office, and that could make for 
some very interesting music. The last 
time a "league-saving" player became el- 
igible for the pros ( Lew Alcindor in 1 969 ) 
Storen and several of his associates set 
up a research project that included send- 
ing psychologists posing as newspaper- 
men to interview Alcindor to determine 
the best way to sign him. Their report, a 
startlingly accurate assessment of Alcin- 
dor's character, was ignored. When the 
ABA made a grandstand play instead of 
a serious offer, whatever chance the new 

continued 
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More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy* 


DESENEX* is America's number one 
Athlete's Foot preparation. 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex 
contains a medically-proven formula 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 

Powder, or Aerosol, during the day.When I 

Desenex is used routinely, continued . ^Ntifuno* 1, 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all-Desenex. 


Look what Quality’s 
up to now. 

See that spectacular high-rise? You have 
an account there. Because that’s a brand new 
Quality Inn. And the American Express' Card 
is welcome at all Quality Inns. 

New Quality Inns are 
going up in all shapes and sizes. 
There are exciting, contcmpo- 
-rary Inns. Stylish motels. Even 
circular high-rises. 

And wait until you see 
the inside. Spacious, inviting 
rooms. In sparkling, wall-to-wall comfort. 

Next time you’re traveling, stop at the 
most exciting building you see. It’s likely to 
be a new Quality Inn. And if you have an 
American Express Card, you have an account 

there. Even if you don’t „ , n - llt - 

have the Card, stop If -^. TU jijaTwi Xbtd Ji > 

anyway. And fill out t 
the application you’ll biono * 50u*x-~ 

find in your room. ► T? ■*... tfi 
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ror reservations 

in one of the Quality’s 

32,000 Quality rooms in over 320 cities, call 

(800) 323-5151, toll free. 

American Express Company, 1974.- 




league had to sign Alcindor — and it had 
a good chance — disappeared. 

Although the fact that no top UCLA 
player has ever signed with the ABA puts 
the league at a substantial disadvantage 
in Walton's case, it has some advantages 
beyond Storen's savvy. Walton has al- 
ready stated that he docs not want to play 
for a team outside Southern California. 
The ABA has reportedly offered him the 
option of playing in his hometown, San 
Diego, or for a new team that would be 
set up for him in Los Angeles. It is also 
rumored that Walton would be able to 
bring along several of his teammates in 
a package deal. 

The NBA draft rights to Walton most 
likely will go to Philadelphia or Port- 
land. Already people close to the Lakers 
have confidently decided that if the NBA 
hopes to prevent Walton from signing 
with the ABA. it will have to find some 
way to slip his draft rights to Los An- 
geles. This could be a two-edged solu- 
tion. Since it dropped the territorial draft 
in 1965, the NBA has attempted to pro- 
ject the image of a mature nationwide 
league that makes no special accommo- 
dations for local stars. If the NBA 
breaches that policy for W alton, even un- 
der the guise of trading his rights for sev- 
eral Laker players, the team for which 
he was supposed to play would face a 
serious public relations problem. In ad- 
dition, other players, including veterans, 
might demand similar concessions. The 
NBA also could be in trouble because of 
the ABA’s antitrust suit. The suit alleges 
that NBA teams have violated their own 
drafting procedures (by pooling resourc- 
es, for example) in order to recruit play- 
ers who otherwise might have signed with 
the ABA and that they therefore have 
acted in illegal concert to run the new 
league out of business. Evidence of any 
concerted action in the Walton case 
would be Exhibit A for the ABA when 
its suit reaches court. 

If the ABA were to sign Walton— 
and its chances are not good —the new 
war could turn into a brief skirmish, with 
merger to follow. This would make Sto- 
ren's commissionership. like Al Davis', 
a brief one. It might even make his moth- 
er stop asking, "When are you going to 
quit fooling around and go to work for 
a real company?” and oblige her to ac- 
cept the adolescent wisdom of Storen's 
1953 high school yearbook, which said 
of him: "Sports are his meat.” Maybe 
his potatoes, too. end 
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OLDSMOBILE 

CUTLASS 



MILES PER 
GALLON 



Recent Proving Ground tests show 
176 mpg average at 55 mph. 


What you'd get in a '74 Cutlass of 
course depends on how and where 
you drive. But in times of gas short- 
age and confusion about mileage 
claims, we think it's fair to report 
what kind of mileage Cutlasses get 
at today's maximum highway speed. 

Three Cutlass models were driven 
at a steady 55 mph on a level, straight 


Grounds in Mesa, Arizona. All tests 
were run with a “fifth wheel" for accu- 
racy, and the cars were broken in and 
warmed up. Engine tuning and tire 


pressures were to manufacturer's rec- 
ommendations. Each Cutlass was a 
production model equipped with 
standard tires, popular options and a 
300-lb. passenger load. Air condition- 
ing was turned off 

Results: An average of 17.6 mpg al 
constant speed of 55 mph; 12.8 mpg 
i Suburban-City tests (average speed 
'ith 1.6 stops per mile). And the 
more you know about Cutlass, the 
less surprising that news is. In fact, it 
could be one of the reasons why Cut- 
lass is Oldsmobile’s best-selling line. 


Whatever happens with gasoline, the important thing to 
you is the car you put the gasoline in. 


road at the GM Desert Proving 24 mph 
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SLAUGHTER 

ON SOUTH ISLAND 


For years the New Zealand government has 
considered the deer a pest. Now gunship meat 
hunters, answering the clamor for venison, 
may send the buck the way of the buffalo 
by ROBERT F. JONES 


U nlil quite recently, the Fiordland 
National Park of New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps was a kind of high-rise 
heaven for outdoorsmen. The park’s 
three million mountainous acres offered 
something spectacular and soul-satisfy- 
ing to everyone with a taste for rugged 
activity — sheer cliffs and ice-topped 
8.000-foot peaks for the mountaineer: 
year-round skiing on the countless gla- 
ciers; clear, tumbling trout streams aboil 
w ith rainbows and browns as long as a 
man’s leg; and more big game, it seemed, 
than an army of hunters could kill in two 
lifetimes. Alas, no more. Today a pall of 
doom hangs over the country, com- 
pounded of gunsmoke, gasoline fumes 
and the reek of flyblown deer guts. 

After an intensified five-year, govern- 
ment-backed campaign tocradicatc New 


Zealand's big-game herd. Fiordland has 
turned into a nightmarish battleground, 
an antipodean cross between the late air 
war in Vietnam and the slaughter of the 
American buffalo herd a century ago. 
More than 50 helicopters flap the slopes, 
carrying hunters who zap red deer, tahr 
and chamois at point-blank range with 
telescopically sighted military rifles. 
Since the meat has sold to the West Ger- 
man venison market for as much as S 1 .60 
a pound, unbridled competition among 
the chopper operators has produced a 
rash of sabotage and skinned knuckles 
galore. It may soon result in open aer- 
ial warfare. 

Just as the sight of circling vultures 
over the fertile game plains of Fast Af- 
rica evokes a visceral sense of malaise in 
paradise, so docs the presence ofthc meat 


hawks alter the mood of Fiordland. Ev- 
ery day, regardless of season or weather, 
float planes and big transport helicopters 
take off from the bustling resort town of 
Te Anau, on the park’s eastern border, 
with tons of freshly killed meat. The im- 
age of 10 or 12 deer, open-bellied and 
round-eyed in death, dangling from a 
chopper’s cargo hook, the stags still in 
velvet, the hinds with their unborn young 
tucked efficiently in their eviscerated 
body cavities, has stolen much of the joy 
from the country. Recently an English 
tourist stood on the neat lawn of the Te 
Anau Hotel and watched a chopper flail 
past with its grisly cargo. He shook his 

continued 

searching fornnimals stampeded by the roar 
of their helicopter, pilot and sharpshooter ease 
toward the slopes and point-blank range. 
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head sadly. "I was planning a two-day 
outing on the Milford Track, along w ith 
a spot of fly-fishing, you know." he said. 
"But now I don't know. It would be like 
backpacking through an abattoir." 

Nonetheless, just as most hunters of 
today would like to have witnessed the 
great buffalo stands of a century ago to 
see how it looked when hundreds of the 
huge, shaggy beasts dropped to a single 
rifle, to feel the kick of the Sharps and 
smell the stink of the burning black pow- 
der, there is a compulsion to witness this 
slaughter — which may well be the last 
great hunt of human history. Moral and 
ecological considerations aside, it would 
be bloody exciting. 

Dcakcr picked me up in front of the Tc 
Anau Hotel at 4:30 a.m. The lake was 
dead flat. You could sec the reflections 
of the snow peaks on the water, and the 
medicinal reek of the blue gum trees came 
sharply through the cold spring air. Too 
pretty a day for death, I thought. Deak- 
cr was driving a battered, faded Hum- 
ber sedan with kiddy toys wedged under 
the seats. Strange transportation for a 
man who grosses S7.500 a day, any day 
he can fly. Deaker hunched over the 
wheel as we drove to the helicopter pad. 
A tall, thin young man w ith apple cheeks 
and curly dark hair, a shy demeanor, 28 


fleeing up the slope io a cul-de-sac. three 
frightened deer scramble in vain for safety. 

years old with a wife and two sons. Cyril 
Richard Deaker, meat hunter. His 
friends call him Dick. 

"I used to leave the helicopter at the 
pud south of town." he apologized, “but 
then we had this bloody business of the 
sabotage, you sec. One bloke found sand 
in his motor — while he was flying, mind 
you — and we had two aircraft burned 
just last month in the hangar. The com- 
petition among the venison companies is 
getting a bit out of hand. Now l leave 
the helicopter in my neighbor's back- 
yard. Sleep sounder that way." 

The chopper was a Hiller 12E, dirty 
white with the words "Alpine Helicop- 
ters Ltd." stenciled on the tail. The rotor 
tips were painted Day-Glo orange, the 
better to spot them in case of a crash. 
The Plexiglas bubble w as pearly with the 
morning dew. and a set of deer's feet lay 
beaded and stiff in the webbing of the 
side skids. They sell the forelegs of the 
deer for gun and hat racks. Indeed, they 
sell all of the deer except the guts. The 
meat goes for 75f5 a pound right now - 
half the price it sold for a few months 
ago, before cheaper Russian, Scottish 
and East German venison entered the 
European market. Since the slags arc all 
in velvet now, it being New Zealand's 
spring, the hunters have a bonus: Asians 
prize the velvet of the red deer as an aph- 
rodisiac. and pay SI 5 a pound for it. Deer 
tails are also favored on the aphrodisiac 


market. The "tusks" of the stags — those 
two upper teeth that Americans know 
only as "elk's teeth"— find a good mar- 
ket in the U.S. Even the unborn fawns 
are marketable. Their meat is tender, and 
their silky hides make fine leather for 
purses, gloves and ties. 

Deaker lights off the engine and the 
big, bright rotors begin their hollow flap- 
ping. Ominous, 1 think. But why? Then 
the connection comes: Vietnam and the 
gunships. When the engine is sufficiently 
warm, Dick lifts off and hovers over me. 
I snap a line attached to a 44-gallon gas- 
oline drum into the hook on the chop- 
per's belly, then scramble onto the skid 
and into the bubble as Deaker powers 
up. up and away into the mountains. The 
earth recedes at a frightening rate. This 
chopper, I know, is capable of only 80 
mph flat-out, but its rate of climb, like 
that of all its cousins, is conducive to ac- 
rophobia. We flop-flop our way up Lake 
Tc Anau; trout are rising in the glassy 
bays. At the estuary of the Eglinton Riv- 
er we drift down over meadows gaudy 
with lupine — pink, purple, yellow — and 
drop the gas drum on a dirt road, next 
to a Land Rover. 

"My shooter and his pal are just up 
the road," Dick said as we refueled the 
helicopter. "They're probably foot hunt- 
ing. That’s how it all began, you know, 
with foot hunting— these blokes would 
just pack a water bottle and a rifle back 
into the bush and knock down maybe 
20 deer a day. Then when the market 
for meat started to go up they went to 


WITH THE CHOPPER TILTED AT A TRICKY ANGLE. A HUNTER LINES UP HIS QUARRY 



Land Rovers, then jet boats, then fixed- 
wing aircraft, and now it's gotten to 
helicopters.” 

We heard a couple of shots up the road. 
Dim and distant, the echoes bounced 
back from the forested faces of the Earl 
Mountains just north of us. 

"That'll be Sid and Gary," Deaker 
said. "I'll just pop up there and pluck 
their deer." 

No question about it, I thought. Two 
shots, two deer. These men must be good 
with a rifle. As Deaker sloped off, I re- 
hearsed what I knew of the history of this 
slaughter. 

Like all lonely colonists far from 
home, the early Kiwis (as New Zealand- 
ers call themselves in honor of their fa- 
mous bird) had the best of intentions 
when they introduced the European red 
deer to their islands back in 1 85 1 . In those 
days, though, the concept of natural bal- 
ance was only dimly perceived. Since 
there were no predators save man on the 
islands, and the men were too few and too 
busy to have much effect on the red-deer 
herd, the animals promptly went on a 
procreative binge that ultimately rivaled 
that of the infamous rabbits of Australia. 
Along w ith such other introduced species 
as the American wapiti, the sarnbar. sika 
and rusa deer of Asia, chamois from the 
Swiss Alps and the shaggy Himalayan 
goat known as lahr, the red deer were 
soon thought of as pests. They all com- 
peted with sheep for grazing land, and 
their nonstop gnawing along the steep 
uplands soon caused extensive erosion. 


flailing rotor-, transport a dead deer from 
where it was shot to an open ridge for gutting. 

After a hard-eyed survey in the fate 
1940s, the government passed a Noxious 
Animals Act in 1956 that in effect pro- 
nounced the death sentence on all New 
Zealand big game. Government cullers 
tramped the mountains of the North and 
South Islands, gunning down game by 
the ton without making the slightest dent 
in the population, At its maximum, the 
wild herd numbered some six million an- 
imals — double the human population of 
the islands. Most of the carcasses were 
left to rot, since it was too difficult to get 
them out of the rugged backcountry. A 
few trophy hunters from abroad took 
some fine specimens, but the safari busi- 
ness never was a major economic input to 
New Zealand's struggling agrarian econ- 
omy. Then, several years ago a burgeon- 
ing market for venison opened up in Ger- 
many. Coincidentally, the New Zealand 
government lowered its tariff barriers 
on helicopters. Market and technology 
came together, at first with a barely audi- 
ble stutter, then with an car-shattering, 
nonstop blend of gunfire and rotor beat 
that threatens to wipe out the herd. 

Last year, which may well have been 
the equivalent of the 1 88 1-82 buffalo sea- 
son in the U.S., the last big killing year. 
New Zealand exported S8 million worth 
of venison. At a dressed weight of 100 
pounds per animal and a top price of 
SI. 60 a pound, that comes to 50,000 
head. No one keeps track of the deer that 


A TEAM MOVES SWIFTLY TO RETRIEVE ITS KILL; TIME IS MONEY TO MEAT HUNTERS 




die of wounds, or the meat that falls in- 
accessible into the steep gorges and can- 
yons of the Southern Alps. Whatever the 
numbers, this is no doubt the climax. . . . 

The sudden slap of approaching rotors 
snapped me out of history back into the 
moment. Deaker was returning with the 
kill. Two deer carcasses twisted slowly 
from the hook as he swept in. They 
dropped with a limp thud on the dirt 
road. One was a four-point stag, and I 
tentatively felt his velvet before scram- 
bling aboard the chopper. It was an odd 
sensation, vaguely obscene. All the dead 
deer I had seen in my life had been killed 
in the autumn, when antlers are hard and 
honed to a fighting edge. These antlers 
felt soft and fuzzy. 

We were seated three abreast in the 
close quarters of the Hiller's cockpit. 
Dick was wearing a crash helmet with a 
built-in radio: a spaceman crouched over 
the mysterious controls, all concentra- 
tion. I was crowded tight against the door 
on his right, all nerves. On his left 
spraw led his younger brother Sid, 25. the 
shooter, a 20-shot, .308-<aliber Belgian 
F.N. rillc between his knces.*The contrast 
in dress was time-warping. Sid could 
have passed for Young Wild West— he 
wore a green woolen capote of the sort 
the mountain men favored, ripped and 
bloodstained, with a bandolier over his 
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shoulder and a sheathed Green River 
gutting knife on his belt. His hands were 
huge and nicked with many cuts, already 
bloody from cleaning the first two deer. 
As we pounded up the first face into the 
mountains, his eyes searched through the 
heavy bush for deer. The snags of dead 
beech trees poked through the lush un- 
dergrowth not 30 feet below us. The 
sound of the straining engine made con- 
versation impossible. 

At the top of the first long, bushy slope 
Sid tensed. Then he pointed, and Dick 
banked the chopper steeply to the left. 
Three hinds female red deer — galloped 


clear of the cover and raced uphill just 
ahead of the helicopter. Sid leaned out 
of the left-hand door and brought the 
scope to his eye. The first deer dropped 
at the shot I could see the guard hairs 
fiy on her long, straining neck. A good 
clean kill at 25 yards, the deer and chop- 
per both moving at about 40 miles an 
hour. The vific banged again, and the 
empty brass clattered against the Plex- 
iglas bubble; the second deer clattered 
head over heels through the boulders. 
The third hind, by now. had reached cov- 
er near a deep gorge. Dick dropped back 
below her and then eased slowly up to 


where she was hiding, altering the pitch 
of the blades as he climbed. The sound 
of the approaching rotors turned the 
trick; she vaulted uphill again, into the 
open. But before Sid could shoot, the 
deer committed suicide. She leaped out 
into the chasm of the gorge, and as we 
swept overhead we could see her tum- 
bling a good 2,000 feet to her death, 
bouncing and breaking as she fell. Dick 
angled the chopper uphill once again. 

The hunting technique was to sweep 
the ridge just below timbcrline. driving 
deer up into the lichen-grown boulders 
w here they could be more easily shot and 
retrieved. But since mountains are un- 
even and the deer have already grown 
spooky of the chopper beat, it is best to 
approach a ridge line very low, at brush- 
top level, then pop over the ridge and 
thus surprise anything browsing on the 
far side. This makes for tricky flying, par- 
ticularly in a helicopter, which cannot 
long abide the thin air of 6,000- feet el- 
evations. not to mention the random up- 
drafts that are the major hazard of those 
faces. The rest of the morning passed in 
a swirl of violent impressions: the chop- 
per hanging at impossible angles, engine 
screaming with the overload as Sid 
banged away at elongated blurs of panic 
that finally fell and turned into dead deer. 

A stag and a hind on an open slope, 
staring up wide-eyed, their cars pricked 
forward in curiosity, then fleeing as we 
swept in. She died first, the bullet taking 
her spang on top of the head. He fell to 
a neck shot, cartwheeling sideways 
downhill, his head bent back, loose. . . . 

A hind sprinting downhill toward a 
beech copse, staring wildly behind her 
until the bullet sent her out of control, 
head over heels, to catch up finally in the 
edge of what might have been safety, her 
hooves waving goodby to us as we 
flapped past. . . . 

A large green parrot called a kea 
that overflew us from right to left as wc 
angled up a long, dark valley. The kea 
stared back over its shoulder at the 
strange, loud metal bird beneath it. then 
banked steeply to follow. The kea is a 
meat eater. Often a chopper crew w ill find 
as many as a dozen of them on a carcass 
when they return for the pickup. Then it 
is useless to stop: keas can clean a 200- 
pound carcass in half an hour. . . . 

Popping over a ridge into the full blast 
of the rising sun. the rock dropping away 
beneath us sheer, bright with melting 


snow-water, black in the shadows, over 
a pit of incandescent clouds the scene 
glimpsed only for an instant, transcend- 
ing vertigo with its beauty. Seen from 
that angle, in that sort of a moment, hell 
might not be so bad a place. . . 

The big, 10-point stag trapped in the 
underbrush beneath us. staring up open- 
mouthed, thrashed as Sid bla/ed away 
at him. A full five rounds, with the stag 
wincing at each impact, his jaw working 
madly as if he were uttering some pow- 
erful curse in red-deer language. His left 
eye rolling, pale blue in the heightening 
light — later, gutting him, we discover 
that he is blind in that eye, probably the 
result of catching it on a thorn during 
some earlier, panic-stricken flight from 
the meat hawks. . . . 

After the killing came the acrobatics. 
By 7 a.m. all the deer wc had not shot 
were safely hidden deep in the bush. Now 
it was necessary to go back over the 20 
or 30 square miles of mountain slope wc 
had hunted and retrieve the dead deer, 
carry them to an open ridge and gut them 
prior to bringing them back down the 
mountain. “Three paunches equal the 
weight of one live deer.” Dick said. "The 
legal load of this Hiller is 800 pounds, 
but it can actually carry 1,000. That 
amounts to 10 or 12 gutted carcasses." 
He guided the chopper unerringly 
through the broken maze of rock and 
bush to the precise point where each deer 
lay. “I know all the little wee clearings 
up here better than I know my brother's 
face," Dick yelled over the roar of the 
motor. For the first time that morning 
Sid's face relaxed into a smile. He looked 
about 16 years old. Shooting, he might 
have passed for 40. 

They dropped me on a high, open 
ridge, along with the carcasses of three 
deer, while they flew off for the others. 
Jumping from the skid onto the uneven 
rock I got a feeling of how it must be for 
the shooter, who also doubles as retriev- 
er and gutter constantly in and out of 
the chopper, often having to drop 10 or 
12 feet into rough undergrowth and 
patches of spiny "bush lawyer,’ the New 
Zealand equivalent of North America's 
catbricr. The helicopter vaulted away, its 
powerful downdraft splattering me with 
blood and mucus from the dead deer. 
Then a moment of silence. 

I looked out over the huge country. 
Directly to the south spread Lake Te 
Anau, long and dark blue, a mountain 


lake reminiscent of Tahoe without the ca- 
sinos. The silence gave way to an om- 
inous buzz, and I immediately thought: 
rattlesnake! But New Zealand has no poi- 
sonous snakes of any variety. The buzz 
came from the swarm of bush flics that 
immediately materialized out of God 
knows where- there was no bush within 
half a mile — and settled like a blue elec- 
tric blanket on the dead deer. A blanket 
that twitched and bulged and squirmed 
and snarled. 

Back and forth the helicopter scuttled, 
each time dropping a few more carcass- 
es onto the limp pile. Then Dick landed 
and shut down the engine. The brothers 
broke out their knives, honed them bus- 
ily on their steels and set to work gut- 
ting. It took no more than half a minute 
per deer. Time is money to the meat 
hawks: it costs about S75 an hour to op- 
erate a helicopter, so everything is done 
on the double. A miasma of blood and 
offal filled the air, adding an appropriate 
odor to the ugly sound of the flies. Four 
of the hinds carried unborn fawns, 
"slinkies." the meat hawks call them, 
and the word is apt. They stashed the slip- 
pery, scrawny, spotted bodies back in the 
empty bellies of their mothers. One of 
the hinds was in milk, and for the first 
time Dick seemed upset. He looked out 
over the mountains. 

"There’s a poor little bugger out there 
somewhere that will bloody starve," he 
said. "What a bloody-poor thing it is to 
shoot them at this time of the year." Then 
he looked at the ground around us, pok- 
ing with his bool through the tussock for 
old deer droppings. They were every- 
where. "These droppings are six or eight 
years old," he said. "You can see how 
many deer there were then. Look at these 
deer here" - and he kicked the blind 
stag "they're all ratty. Rats is what they 
bloody are. Not at all fit. Because we ha- 
rass them so they can't bloody eat. There 
were better bloody heads in the old days. 
How can a bloody deer gel a chance to 
live the good life when any bloody joker 
can buy a helicopter and start hunting 
anytime he wants?" 

He worked his way around the heap, 
his almost girlishly pretty face warped 
with sullen anger, then signaled Sid to 
hook up the gutted deer. There were 10 
of them it had been a slow morning 

velvet from antlers may bring SIS a pound 
in Asia, where it is used as an aphrodisiac. 


and Dick intended to carry them all out 
at the same time. With my added weight, 
equal to that of a fair-sized gutless stag, 
1 reckoned we would be well over the Hil- 
ler's maximum-load limit. 

“Not to worry." said Dick with a vi- 
cious grin. "We autorotate down the 
mountain, and unless the motor’s bug- 
gered we'll make it." We lurched back- 
ward off the ridge, and Dick laid the 
chopper over on her side, like a platform 
diver doing a back dive with a half twist, 
and we skidded back down the moun- 
tain, the bubble shaking furiously and the 
shadows of the deer dangling beneath us 
showing on the sheer rock faces as we 
fell. "Chap was working under a heli- 
copter one day, hooking up a pile of 
chamois," Dick yelled, noticing my in- 
terest in the shadows. "When he jumped 
back to wave the pilot away with the load, 
he suddenly found himself upside down 
with the carcasses, over 2.000 feel of 
nothing. Seems a chamois horn had 
hooked into his sock and whipped him 
upside down. Luckily the pilot saw his 
bloody shadow waving madly down 
there with the load and made a soft drop, 
or else the bugger would be bloody tuck- 
er for the Germans. Ha! ha!" 

That night I invited Dick, Sid. their 
foot-hunting partner. Gary Hollows, and 
wives to a bit of tucker at the Te Anau 
Hotel. Plenty of drinks went down be- 
fore dinner, and plenty of wine went 
down along with it. There is no 24-hour- 
abstinence rule for meat-hawking heli- 
copter pilots. "Oh, I’ll have a crook head 
in the morning," Dick allowed. "I've 
been drunk every night this week, and 
we're still flying. The main hazards to this 
rontlnued 
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Why air 
conditioning 
costs some 
people more 
than others. 



operating efficiently is the Key to conserv- 
ing electrical energy and money That's why 
Climatrol has just introduced a new and 
exclusive high efficiency rotary powered 
compressor Inside your air conditioning 
system, it operates smoother quieter and 
more dependably, to conserve electrical 
energy because it has fewer moving parts 
Another factor in efficiency is that some air 
conditioning systems fit your home better 
than others A properly sized system will 
cost you less initially, use less electricity, 
operate more efficiently, cool and de- 
humidify better 

Climatrol offers a more exact, high-efficiency 
fit with components sized for every fifty 
square feet of your home This wide selec- 
tion of special in-between models is carried 
m addition to the standard units offered by 
most manufacturers 

To hear more of the high efficiency story, 
contact your Climatrol man or write Mueller 
Climatrol Corp 


Mueller Climatrol Corp 

255 Old New Brunswick Road 
1’istalaway hew Jersey 08854 
Tell me more about your new big 
efficiency rating air conditioning 

Name 

Address 

City 

Stale Zip 

Climatrol 

Mueller Climatrol Corp ^ — "*' 


SLAUGHTER continued 

job are booze and bad weather. Put them 
bloody together and you get bits of men 
and machines scattered all down the 
mountain." 

“We've had some close ones." said 
Gary Hollows. Gary is a tanned, mus- 
cular Kiwi of 35 with a ready smile, much 
more relaxed than the Deaker brothers, 
probably because he hunts mainly afoot 
and only now and then goes up in the 
chopper. "Remember that time you lost 
cyclic control and I had to jump 30 feet 
off the skid? I hit the rock with mv rifle 
in my hand and all the meat squirted out 
from under my fingertips." 

"I thought he was buggered." Dick 
said. 

"Yeah," grinned Gary. "If I hadn't 
jumped they'd have pushed me anyway. 
Once you're out on the skid, you're ex- 
pendable. Right?" 

The talk veered and swooped like a 
hunting helicopter, settling finally on the 
joys of foot hunting, a mode that has 
practically disappeared from New Zea- 
land with the ascendancy of the highly 
organized choppers. 

"Bloody shame that it's going." said 
Gary. "Bloody shame that the deer are 
going, too. When there were plenty. an> 
bloke could grab his rifle and hike up into 
the bush away up there where no one 
had set foot before and deerstalk to his 
heart's content, fried liver for breakfast 
and tenderloin for tea that's the caper. 
Plenty of cold water to drink up there 
where the bloody trout haven't ever seen 
a line before. I always pack a little break- 
down spinning rod with me for when I'm 
tired of killing. You travel light: sneak- 
ers and no socks for wading the streams, 
a poncho and a dow n-tilled sleeping bag. 
a knife, a fight rifle I shot a .222 and 
plenty of ammo, some tea and biscuits 
and sugar and salt and a mess kif. a gut- 
ting knife. That's about it. None of this 
high bloody technology. None of these 
bloody petrol drums. . . 

"They ought to knock off, just about 
knock off right bloody now," mumbled 
Dick. "They ought to abolish the Nox- 
ious Animals Act and put a season on 
deer shooting and license the meat hunt- 
ers. They ought to close the season from 
October to after the roaring, what you 
Yanks call the rut. about the end of 
March. It would be easy to cull the herds 
back with helicopters if they got out of 
hand again. The way it is now. you get 
deer that have been wounded only a few 
days before, deer with holes in their cars. 
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legs shot off. bullets through their necks. 
They shouldn't he running around out 
there like that. What gets me most is 
the slinkies. Sometimes you open up a 
hind and the slinky is trying to breathe. 
You whip it out and you fly down the 
mountain and gel il lo the deer farm 
Gary once gave mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation to a slinky. They ought to knock 
off. 

Then why don't they? 

"There's the money." Dick admitted. 
"New Zealand's streets are scarcely 
paved with gold. You've got to get ahead, 
way ahead, if you don't want to get 
trapped into some bloody shopkeeper's 
life. Oh. I'm a good enough helicopter 
pilot now to make a go anywhere, with- 
out hunting. But beyond the money, if 
I'm to be perfectly honest, there's the 
thrill of it. Where else is this kind of thing 
possible in a world that's slowly going 
soft? It's bloody adventure, is what it is. 
That's come to be a kind of silly word. I 
suppose, but it still means something." 

Later in the week Deaker dropped me 
off on the north branch of the Clinton 
River, high in the mountains above Mil- 
lord Sound. He doubted that anyone had 
ever fished this stretch of the river be- 
fore. and indeed on my first clumsy cast 
with a nymph I hooked and lost — a 
large rainbow trout. In five successive 
pools I caught five fish, each weighing in 
excess of live pounds. Now and then, as 
I waded the icy. strong river, with the 
sunlight glinting on the boulders and the 
bright pink sides of the leaping, outraged 
trout. I would hear the distant beat of 
the chopper working around the high 
peaks above the limberline. I would look 
up and see the predatory insect-shape 
of the machine, a deadly dot against 
the snowfields and the sky and the bare 
rock. Once I thought I could hear the 
popping of Sid's rifle. I imagined the 
deer, a hind probably, heavy with her 
slinky, lurching uphill away from the 
horrid heating sound, looking up. then 
falling to thrash her life away against 
the gaudy lichens. . . . 

When the trout came to the gravel 
beach, beaten, its gills working heavily, 
I slipped the fly loose from its jaw and 
worked the fish back and forth fora while 
through the water. Then I released it. It 
swam slowly at first, then faster and fast- 
er. until it fetched up at its holding place 
in the center of the stream. When I looked 
up. the helicopter had disappeared. But 
not for long. I thought. end 
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Brewed in 1876 by our original process 
from the choicest hops, rice 
and best barley malt. 


v\ere making sure mat cat 
istit just a memory, y Ind. 
every taste of Beeo 
Budweiser sags so. 
always will. 


Somebody 
H cares about 
quality. 


Good things 



The ATC 90 K7 is lor 


only For safety we recommend that you always wear a helmet and eye 


happen on a Honda. 
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Beating the traffic— and the high cost of gas 
Riding out of town with the wind in your face 
and the sun at your back Following rugged 
new trails to exciting new places. Doing and 
seeing things you've never done and seen 
before 

Those are some of the good things that 
happen on a Honda 

And here are some good things you 
should know about Honda No matter what 
kind of riding turns you on, Honda has a bike 
to get you going. Bikes to get you to work and 
get you away Bikes that are both fun and 


practical No one else has so many models to 
choose from Or so many full-service dealer- 
ships where you can make your choice But 
most important of all, no one else has the 
Honda reputation for dependability That's 
probably why more people ride a Honda than 
any othsr motorcycle 
What about you? 

Drop by your neighborhood Honda 
dealership Pick out your own special Honda. 
And let the good things happen to you 

HONDA 


protection, keep your lights 


local laws before you ride For a tree color brochure write American Honda Motor Co 


Dept HS Boa SO Gardena California 90247 




8 out of 10 tournament basketball players 
have one thing in common. 

Converse All Stars; 


In every major college and junior college tournament 
last year, eight out of ten players wore All Stars. 
That’s the way it’s been going year after year, 
tournament after tournament. 

Eight out of ten. 

Kind of adds up, doesn’t it. 


I ★ converse i . 

When you're out to beat the world 



tennis / Jog Jares 


A to haven in Hartford, Conn. 

The usual fun and gamesmanship brightened the scene at the World 
Cup, and the usual Aussie disaster overtook the Americans on the court 


T here is a World Cup in golf (Arnic 
and Jack have busted par for it in 
exotic places). There is a World Cup in 
soccer (the most coveted team-sport tro- 
phy of all ). There is a World Cup in rugby 
(the University of California plays the 
University of British Columbia for it). 
There are World Cups for every way man 
can think of skiing dow n a snowy slope. 
So why in the world shouldn't there be a 
World Cup in tennis? 

Rest easy, friends. Hartford. Conn., 
that insurance niecca where even infants 
know how to spell beneficiary, and kin- 
dergartners can lucidly explain the dif- 
ference between term and straight life, 
staged the fifth annual World Cup ten- 
nis tournament last week at Trinity Col- 
lege. Aetna Life & Casualty was the spon- 
sor. A team of Australians was the life 
and the U.S. squad was the casually. 

By the luck of the draw the deciding 
match for the cup was on national tele- 
vision the third-straight Sunday that 
NBC has run the Stan and John Show: 
Stan Smith and John Newcombe bash- 
ing and dashing for the money. Smith 
had won two weeks before at Nassau. 
N.Y.. Newcombe the week before in La 
Costa. Calif. This time there was a bit 
more than dollars, points and pride at 
stake. The U.S. was knocked out of the 
1974 Davis Cup by Colombia in a stun- 
ning upset in January while Smith was 
taking a well -deserved rest, so the World 
Cup was America's one chance to lake a 
little pi//a?7 out of what is apparently 
going to be an up year Down Under. 

But it was a chance hardly worth not- 
ing, mainly because Newcombe is prob- 
ably playing the best tennis on earth right 
now. He was serving so powerfully and 
accurately (he got in 48 of 61 first serves, 
leaving mini-craters on Smith's side of 
the floor) that Smith could not break 
him. Newcombe won 6-3. 6-4, his third 


win of the matches and Smith's third loss. 
Laver and Ken Rosewall beat Dennis 
Ralston and Marts Ricssen in the dou- 
bles 6 2. I 6. 6-2, making the final score 
Australia 5. U.S. 2. 

At least one thing good for America 
did come out of the competition. That 
is. something good fora particular Amer- 
ican named Arthur Ashe. l : or the first 
time in 15 years and 16 matches. Ashe 
managed to defeat Rod Laver. Ashe was 
just a scared kid when he first met the 
Rocket at F orest Hills in 1959. So scared 
that before the match he threw up at 
courtside. Fiver since, though Ashe has 
had some brilliant moments and even 
brilliant sets, Laver has pounded him like 
a nail, the most recent debacle occurring 
last January in Philadelphia, where Ar- 
thur incorrectly totaled his losing streak 
at 18. 

But on Saturday in Hartford, helped 
by the master's serving problems. Ashe 
beat Laver 6-3. 6 3 and kept the U.S. in 
the thick of the fight. After he put away 
match point with an accurate overhead 
smash. Ashe mentally pinched himself as 
he walked slowly to the net. "Yeah," he 
thought, "I really won!" and raised both 
arms in triumph, or relief, or both. 

It should be interjected here that 
World Cup is a misnomer. Only about 
15' , of the global land mass has any- 
thing to do with it. It is strictly Australia 
and the U.S. battling each other Davis 
Cup style, except that there are seven 
matches instead of five, two doubles in- 
stead of one and no need to go through 
the sometimes embarrassing prelimi- 
naries against the Ruritanias of the sport. 
The two strongest tennis nations gather 
their big guns in Connecticut about this 
continued 

big newk (top) won three matches including 
one against Arthur Ashe, whose consolation 
was his first victory over Laver in 15 years. 
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Allis-Chalmers. 

Our big ones 
move the earth 
Our little ones 
i keep it trim. 



The way we figure, when you lay out money for lawn and garden 
equipment, you re entitled to full yardpower Total reliability round 
the house around the calendar year after year 

Take our walk behind mowers One of them could be the start 
of a beautiful friendship. Especially when it comes to mowing in 
close , within ' " of obstructions. Four models t9" and 21" 
When it comes to riding mowers, you really want power to ride 
not figure your way around every slope We've got it in 5 and 
8 hp models, designed with stability and handling in mind 

Tractors we have them in 8. 10, 16 and 19' hp Every one 
has full lawn and garden capability with attachments to work a 
total yard care program, like non-scalp mowers, rotary tillers, 
blades, loaders, carts and more 

So look 'em over. We think you'll find our little ones can take 
on some mighty big jobs. They're at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

OUTDOOR & LEISURE PRODUCTS 


Box 512. Milwaukee, Wl 53201 


time each year and lire point blank at 
each other just as they have in 14 of the 
last 23 Davis Cup finals. When the smoke 
clears there is some nice prize money for 
the players and a good chunk left over 
for charities in Hartford and Boston. The 
event has packed Trinity's little 2,200- 
seal gym for three straight years and in 
1975 will move to the larger Hartford 
Civic Center Coliseum now being built. 

Apart from being an entertaining 
sporting event, the World Cup tourna- 
ment is a pleasant respite from the World 
Championship Tennis tour, which this 
year has been divided into three parts. 
Red. Blue and Green, and scheduled for 
such local subway stops as Tokyo, Bar- 
celona, Johannesburg, Sao Paulo and 
Monte Carlo. World Cup week is the per- 
fect time for Reds. Blues and Greens to 
exchange morsels of gossip — like Bob 
Hessitt breaking his own world record 
in the racket throw or Harald Elschen- 
broich winning an exhibition sprint 
around a dog track in Florida. 

Or the time the Greens, as a publicity 
gimmick, challenged the London public 
to a mile-and-a-quarter run in Kensing- 
ton Gardens one morning, which was a 
foolish thing to do because it is easier to 
get Ralph Nader behind the wheel of a 
Corvair than it is to get a tennis player 
out of bed before II a.m. Only Laver 
and four other pros showed up o race 
80 citizens. The best WC'T finisher was 
Japan's J un Karniwazumi, No. 16. 

The Reds, known as the screwball 
squad, have found a man to steal the top 
banana's job from Hie Nastase. He is a 
Frenchman. Jean Baptiste Chanfreau, 
who specia'izes, whatever the conse- 
quences, in imitating the style of some 
alltime tennis great, perhaps Ken Rose- 
wall in one match, Pancho Gonzales in 
another. Playing the role of the famed 
touch artist, Manuel Santana, he hit 
more than 40 drop shots in one match 
while losing to Elschenbroich. 

World Cup week is also a time for a bit 
of needling and gamesmanship. It started 
the first year, when Fred Stolleand New- 
combe played against four Americans. 
"Oh. well," said Stolle, "that makes it 
about even — two Aussics against four 
Yanks." Australia won 5 2 and has won 
two out of three since. This year Stolle. 
as captain and alternate player, said. 
"We're planning a party Saturday night 
because it will be over by then." 

continued 
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The denim boot 
is here. 


Acme's got 'em, In both Acme’Western 
boots and Dingo" boots, the boots tot 
everyone. Both are denim on top and 
tough blue suede cowhide on the foot. 
They go with all your denims. They go 


with everything. And since Acme is the 
world's biggest bootmaker, we can 
make our new denims with everything 
a boot should have. At a price that'll 
leave you with some cash in your jeans. 



more boot for less bucks. 



We also make Dan Rost* and Hawkeye* boots. 

For the store near you. write Acme Boot Co . Inc . Deot WHIM , Clarksville. Tern 37040 




The Porsche 917. One of the Series. It has a 5.4-liter, 
the most powerful race 12-cylinder turbocharged 
cars in the world. This engine with a central 
turbocharged Porsche powertrain between the 
was developed especially front 6 and rear 6 cy Un- 
tor the Can-Am races, ders. Develops 1190 horse- 
where anything goes. In power. And a top speed of 
its first year of Can-Am 240 mph. It does 0-60 in un- 
racing, it broke the Me- der 3 seconds. Won all 8 
Claren stranglehold on 1973 Can-Am Series races. 


The Porsche 911. Perhaps 
the most famous touring/ 
sports car in the world. De- 
signed for the ultimate in 
driving performance. 4 
hand-crafted car so 
soundly engineered it has 
been entered in competi- 
tion right from the show- 
room. Engine size is 2.7 


ggested Retail Price East Coast P.O.E. (West C< 
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liters with 6 cylinders hori- 
zontally opposed. Air 
cooled. Fed by Bosch fuel 
injection. Monocoque con- 
struction. Independent 
suspension. Ventilated 4- 
wheel disc brakes. Radial 
tires. Delivers 24 mpg. 
Comes in 3 models: The 
new Carrera, S, and 911. 

$ 9 , 950 * 


The Porsche 914 2.0. This 
popular Porsche com- 
bines sports car fun with 
all-around practicality. 
Has mid-engine design 
like the 917 Can- Am racer. 
With rack-and-pinion 
steering tor unique 
Porsche handling. 2.0-liter 
engine is largest in 914 


series. Gives un-sports- 
car-like roominess and 
comfort. Two trunks. Stan- 
dard features include a re- 
movable roof, 5 -speed 
gearbox, 4-wheel disc 
brakes, radial tires. And 
most remarkable, it gives 
29 mpg. With a cruising 
range of 470-plus miles. 

$ 6 , 050 * 


ige without notice. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any. addition. 


O 1974 LofllUrd 



Have one of mine. 


Get hold of 
honest taste. 

Have an 
Old Gold. 


19 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg nicotine 
av. per cigaretie. FTC Report Sept. 73. 


TENNIS ontintied 


Ralston, the U.S. captain, got under 
Stollc's skin by objecting to the Aussics' 
yellow shirts, which he said would be a 
"tough background when you're using 
yellow balls." 

"People have been using white balls 
and white shirts for a hundred years." 
scoffed Slollc, "and nobody ever 
complained." 

"Yes." countered Ralston, "blit ev- 
eryone wore white. Let us wear yellow, 
too, instead of blue. It could only mean 
a point a match, but that's enough. I 
know I wear yellow every chance I get.” 
(Smith backed up his captain, claiming 
that he had lost sight of the ball against 
Newcombe's shirt during several volley 
exchanges. ) 

Stollc was also the object of some 
good-natured kidding because he has 
signed to play World Team Tennis for 
the Philadelphia Freedoms, coached by 
the feisty Billie Jean King. Yes. one of 
the chief instigators of the notorious mas- 
culine. beer-drinking camaraderie of 
Australian tennis players is going to be 
taking orders from a woman. The sports- 
writers in attendance at Hartford pre- 
pared an awards ceremony for Stolle, 
calling him potentially "the world's first 
henpecked pro athlete" and presented 
him with Ms. King's book. Tennis to 
Win . with orders to study it carefully. 

Before the first ball was served. Ral- 
ston was forced to explain once again 
that the country's co-No. I player. Jim- 
my Connors, had turned down an in- 
vitation to play on the team, just as 
he had repeatedly spurned Davis Cup 
invitations. 

"O.K.. look at Stan Smith. Arthur 
Ashe and Tom Ciorman," Ralston told 
the press. "Look what they've done on 
the WCT circuit this year and whom 
they've played against. Now look at Con- 
nors and do the same thing. If he makes 
No. 3 among that group, it has to be 
questionable. I hate to keep harping on 
Connors, but you people keep bringing 
him up. His attitude stinks. His man- 
ners are awful. I can't say many good 
things about him." 

The draw determined that the open- 
ing singles match was Laver against 
Smith, which was considered a good 
break for the U.S., and not just because 
of the eight-year difference in their ages. 
Smith had been playing well for the Blue 
group, ranking second to Ncwcombc, 

continued 
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? Listen: 

\buVe tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 
Now try a new kind 
of whiskey. 

Crow Light. It whispers. 

Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you’ 11 agree that other whiskeys 
— even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend — taste 
heavier by comparison. 

That’s fitting. Crow Light is 
an entirely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 

Lighter than Scotch, 

smoother than Canadian 


Crow Light is light. ..lighter 
than Scotch. (That’s true in color, 
taste and strength). And if you think 
Canadian is the smoothest whiskey, 
try Crow Light. “Crow Light is 
smoother,” say the Canadian whiskey 
drinkers we’ve talked to. 

Real whiskey down to its toes 

Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 
whiskey, all right. But it’s distilled 
and aged a very special way. Result: 
Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. 

And you can get a lot farther 
with a whisper than a 
growl. 

Crow I >ight. 

The whiskey that whispers. 



LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF • CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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Duster vs. Mustang II. 

A rational approach to gas economy. 


United States Auto dub mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a "Slant-Six" 
engine and the new standard, tuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a little better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. 


Still, Duster gives you power tor 
passing and accelerating, room for 
one more person than a Maverick, 

3 times the trunk space of a Pinto, 
all for a manufacturer's suggested 
retail price lower even than 
Volkswagen's most popular model. 
Maybe that's why Valiant is America's 
number one selling compact car. 
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Duster. 

One of eight great 
small car buys from 


Plymouth. 
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the BSR710 or 810. 


Either way you'll get the shaft. 



The BSR 810 and 710 have their drains in their 
shaft. A carefully machined metal rod holding eight 
precision-molded cams. When the cam shaft turns, 
the cams make things happen. A lock is released, 
an arm raises and swings, a record drops, a platter 
starts spinning, the arm is lowered, the arm stops, 
the arm raises again, it swings back, another record 
is dropped onto the platter, the arm is lowered 
again, and so on, for as many hours as you like. 

Deluxe turntables from other companies do much 
the same thing, but they use many more parts— 
scads of separate swinging arms, gears, plates, and 
springs— in an arrangement that is not nearly as 
mechanically elegant, or as quiet or reliable; that 
produces considerably more vibration, and is much 
more susceptible to mechanical shock than the 
BSR sequential cam shaft system. 


When you buy a turntable, make sure you get 
the shaft The BSR 710 and 810. . 

From the world's largest J J JlA-IJ ■ j 
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while Laver was only sixth in the Green 
and had lost badly in the second round 
in Barcelona the week before. 

Nevertheless. Laver won in straight 
sets 7-5, 6-3, preying on Smith's second 
serve, forcing Stan to be so conscious 
of making that delivery good that he 
double-faulted four times. When Ashe 
started off Friday's program by losing 
a tough match to Newcombe 6-2, 5-7, 
6-4, it looked as if the U.S. was going 
to suffer another rout, one it could not 
blame on high altitude or absent stars. 

Gorman, play ing with the usual sham- 
rock stenciled on his racket face and 
the usual leprechaun twinkle in his eyes, 
saved the day — and NBC's Sunday tele- 
cast by beating Ken Rosewall 6 4, 6-4. 
Rosewall, 39, had not played in any tour- 
naments since a Davis Cup round in 
Melbourne in November and obviously 
was not sharp. Gorman was hyped 
up, giving a primordial yelp as he 
pounced on an easy volley to win the 
match. Then came Ashe's upset of La- 
ver on Saturday to tie the scries, and 
the U.S. might even have gone into Sun- 
day leading 3-2 if Smith and Ashe had 
not pufled an el foldo in the doubles 
against Newcombe and Tony Roche. 

They took the first set. lost the second, 
were leading 3-0 in the third and ahead 
30- 0 on Ashe's serve, when, said Arthur, 
“we slowly fell apart." Actually they fell 
apart quickly . before you could say Kam- 
iwazumi. Newcombe and Roche broke 
tw ice. won five straight games and took 
the match 6-7, 6-4. 6-4. So it was the 
Aussies who had the 3-2 series lead. 

And the next day Australia had the 
World Cup (tennis version) to put on 
the shelf alongside the Davis Cup for 
another year, not to mention the first 
prize of 525,000. That's enough to keep 
them all in beer for maybe two whole 
weeks. 

"We'll be only too happy to come 
back next year and win the cup again," 
said Newcombe, with a grin under his 
w icked mustache. 

"I ran into two good players," said a 
frustrated Smith of Laver and Newk. 
"Maybe it's a compliment to me that 
they played so well, but it's not much 
fun to be out there against guys hitting 
bullets." 

But it was a frustrating week for the 
Aussies, too. Their victory celebration 
had to be postponed 24 hours. end 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals 
Like Barbara O’Hanlon, Reservations 
Sales Agent. 

She knows all about schedules, fares, 
ticketing and routing. 

She can quote you 175,000 fares~all 
computer accurate. She knows the shortest 
route to where you’re going. She knows the most 
convenient flight for your plans. She knows 
the lowest fare for your flight. 

When she makes your reservation, she doesn’t just 
use her computer. She uses her head. 

Delta is ready when you are. 
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A brash young lawyer named Ed 
Garvey leads the players' revolt 

The battle 
is joined 

I t is Saturday, March 16. The bick- 
ering between National Football 
League players and owners stops being 
propaganda and settles down into nego- 
tiation. At a long, oak conference table 
in the Washington office of the NFL 
Players Association, the players present 
to the owners a list of demands that they 
hope to have included in the new con- 
ditions-of-employmcnt contract between 
themselves, as labor, and the owners, as 
management. Areas of agreement arc 
slight. Areas of disagreement — the op- 
tion clause, the Rozcllc rule, pension- 
fund contributions, artificial turf, mini- 
mum salaries— are many and profound. 


Looming over the discussion is the pos- 
sibility of a player strike if a mutually 
satisfactory contract is not reached. 

The issues would perplex a King Sol- 
omon, and Edward R. Garvey, the young 
(33), sometimes flippant, frequently sar- 
castic lawyer who serves as executive di- 
rector of the players’ union, says, “I sus- 
pect that we are going to be so far apart 
on so many issues that the negotiations 
arc going to be like playing in the Super 
Bowl w ithout a ball.” It is more than like- 
ly that owners and players both will come 
away from the conference table with the 
distinct feeling that they have gone one- 
on-one with Larry Csonka. 

And it is just as likely that Garvey will 
emerge as the dominant figure, cither the 
hero or the villain, depending on where 
you stand — or possibly the biggest bore. 
As a speaker he rates right down there 
with George McGovern and Nelson 
Rockefeller. (Asked how one of his 
speeches had gone. Garvey replied, "It 
was a typical performance. Everyone fell 
asleep.”) But if his manner of speaking 
is dull, his words are not, and his abra- 
sive comments on player-owner relation- 
ships have brought him national atten- 
tion. which sometimes startles him. 

"I had always hoped to end up in 
Washington.” he says, "but I never an- 
ticipated it would be this way." At the 
University of Wisconsin he was a polit- 
ical activist, an intellectual, and his most 
violent sporting act was to drive a golf 
ball 225 yards. His competitive juices 
have always flowed faster in a political 
arena. The acid test came at the end of 
his first year at Wisconsin, during which 
he played on the freshman golf team and 
began poking into campus affairs. The 
golf coach told him he would have to 
choose between golf and politics. Gar- 
vey promptly put his clubs in a closet. 

Which is not to say he was always a 
total loss on the playing field. In Bur- 
lington, Wis. (pop. 7,500), where his fam- 
ily owned a drugstore, he captained the 
high school golf team and, until he in- 
jured a knee, was a 140-pound halfback, 
quarterback, offensive guard and line- 
backer. He also kicked extra points, 
though the team made few demands for 
this specialty. It scored only six touch- 
downs his last year of play. 

"I can’t remember my percentage," 
Garvey says in a nasal drone that seems 
to come from a buzz-saw in his sinuses, 
"but the coach said kicking extra points 


was the only thing 1 did halfway well." 

From a high school graduating class 
of 58, he moved in 1957 to the 3.187- 
member freshman class at Wisconsin and 
in time was elected president of the stu- 
dent body. After graduation in 1961 he 
became president of the National Stu- 
dent Association, with an annual salary 
of S3.000 and an office in Philadelphia, 
and a year later was in Paris as the NSA’s 
overseas representative. He spent two 
years as a lieutenant in Army intelligence, 
and a year in The Netherlands as sec- 
retary general of the International Stu- 
dent Conference. 

In 1966. back in the states, he studied 
law at Wisconsin and after graduation 
joined the Minneapolis firm of Lindquist 
and Vennum, which later became gen- 
eral counsel to the NFL Players Asso- 
ciation. Garvey was assigned to the as- 
sociation on almost full-time basis during 
contract negotiations. 

"I was an avid Green Bay fan." he 
says, "and I knew as much about foot- 
ball as any avid Green Bay fan. Namely, 
that winning was nice, losing was death. 
Pete Rozellc was a genius and Vince 
Lombardi was God." 

John Mackey, the old Baltimore Colt 
tight end who was then president of the 
NFLPA, worked closely with Garvey 
and saw him as the ideal choice to be- 
come executive director of the players’ 
group. Garvey was startled by the sug- 
gestion, but in May 1971 he took the job, 
although apparently not with total com- 
mitment at first. When he moved to 
Washington to set up the NFLPA office, 
he cautiously rented his house in Min- 
nesota, rather than sell it outright. And 
back home the news was taken calmly. 
In its ranking of the top 10 local news 
stories of the year. The Bur tin}! ton Stan- 
dard Press pul "Local Boy Makes 
Good" fourth, one slot behind "Acro- 
batic Contest And Airshow Held In Bur- 
lington” and just ahead of "Storage Bin 
Collapses At Co-op.” 

Garvey soon grew enthusiastic about 
his new position. "1 had to admit that 
the job opened up a whole world of in- 
triguing legal possibilities," he says. “In 
law school I had a professor, Robert Skil- 
ton, who said, 'I'm amazed how some 
people have to search and search for con- 
stitutional-law issues. I can find hundreds 
of them every day in the sports pages.’ ” 

Garvey found himself the spokesman 
for the largest union in professional 

continued 
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To really enjoy Alabama 
you've got to gel oil Ihe 
interstate. 


Show your children 
America s past 


and its future. 


Explore an 
unknown world 


stroll along the beach 


fish in a lake 


or climb a mountain. 


Relax, unwind and 
enjoy. 


Alabama 
has it all 
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sport, with 1.220 dues-paying members. 
His job, as he saw it. was to introduce 
modern labor-management negotiating 
procedures to a business that for half 
a century had prided itself on being one 
big happy family. But he soon began to 
feel that he had been hired to joust with 
windmills. 

“NFL owners are an independent, di- 
verse, often irascible lot who find it as 
hard to agree among themselves as with 
us,” he says. “It is almost impossible to 
get a binding decision out of them.” 

One of the problems. Garvey says, is to 
convince the owners that even though the 
men he represents play a game for a liv- 
ing. they are also adults who should not 
be bound by archaic employer-employee 
relationships. And also that they deserve 
a larger share of revenues. His efforts to 
convey this message have created consid- 
erable stir. NFL owners and executives 
tend to crackle with rage after a Garvey 
press conference. 

"He’s a publicity seeker trying to cre- 
ate reasons for his existence," Tex 
Schramm, general manager of the Dal- 
las Cowboys, once said. 

"It appears to me he pops off too 
much, not only for the best interests of 
the Players Association, but for all of 
professional football," says Lou Spadia. 
president of the San Francisco 49ers. 

Garvey supporters have been equally 
emphatic. 

“He’s wise beyond his years. He's go- 
ing to be a congressman or a senator one 
of these days," says Nate Feinsinger, pro- 
fessor emeritus at Wisconsin Law. 

“We call him Clark Kent," says John 
Wilbur, the Washington Redskin guard 
who is treasurer of the NFLPA. "Look 
at that face, those glasses, that conser- 
vative suit. But when he gets on an issue 
it’s as if he just came out of a phone booth 
in his Superman outfit." 

Every so often even management has 
had a good word for him. 

“He’s doing a good job for the play- 
ers," Dan Rooney of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers has admitted. "He’s a very able 
young man.” 

To charges that the players, already 
well paid, arc being greedy, Garvey says, 
“Dammit, getting a fair share of the pie 
certainly has nothing to do with greed." 
He claims that every club in the NFL 
showed a pre-tax profit last year and that 
the average per team was slightly more 
than $2 million. Gross revenues, he says, 
grew from S102 million in 1969 to $178 
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How to get more fun 
for your family fun money. 



It's a way to get away, without 
getting far from home. 

It’s vacation living, on week- 
ends. 

A way to burn up teen-age 
energy — without burning 
up a lot of fuel. 

It’s the answer to family 
recreation problems that 
didn’t exist a few years ago. 

Basically, outboards are the 
“Compacts” of the boating world. 
Compact in price and in fuel 
requirements. 

You can get started at almost any 
level you choose — all the way from 
a 2 horsepower mini motor with an 
inflatable boat or car-top canoe — to 
a live-aboard camper or family cruiser, 
powered by a sophisticated Evinrude 135. 
This year, get yourself an Evinrude. 

For your family's sake. 


Outboard Owners: Send lor our free “ Outboard Fuel 
Efficiency Guide" — and learn how to conserve fuel 
(up to 30-40%) without cutting down on boating fun. 
Write: Evinrude Motors, P.O. Box 663 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


El/m RUDE 


first in outboards 
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THE ITALIAN MARTINI. 

Use a couple of drops of 
anisette instead of vermouth, 
and the perfect martini gin, 

Seagram's Extra Dry. 



Vagram's 
Extra Dn| 
Gin J 


Seagram Distillers Company. New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 


million in 1973, but the players' share 
dropped from 37% to 25%. The NFL 
Management Council retorts that such 
figures are grossly inaccurate. 

"What few people realize,” Garvey 
says, "is that the average pro football ca- 
reer — the prime earning period — lasts 
less than five years. Even in that short 
span players incur crippling and perma- 
nent injuries, even death." An example 
of injury is provided by the current pres- 
ident of the NFLPA, Bill Curry, whose 
leg was badly broken last fall. To deep- 
en the irony, Curry was injured on ar- 
tifical turf, which the association gener- 
ally deplores. 

Garvey claims the most puzzling prob- 
lem for him to deal with is the role of 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle. "Who is 
Pete Rozelle?” he asks. "Is he the Neu- 
tral Guardian of the Sport, as the pub- 
lic thinks, and as the owners would be 
pleased to have us think? Or is he, as 
the players think, a man with quasi- 
governmcntal powers, who is the pri- 
mary spokesman for the owners in their 
effort to preserve the present system?” 

Garvey insists he is not out to destroy 
Rozelle or the owners. "I will be hap- 
py," he says, “if the owners and Rozelle 
finally come to the conclusion that they 
are conducting a fully mature American 
business, such as the automobile indus- 
try, or computers, or publishing or what 
have you; that they can't treat players 
like children, or defeat the Players As- 
sociation or discredit its leadership.” 

Garvey claims there is a relentless pub- 
lic and private name-calling campaign by 
the club owners. "They criticize me be- 
cause I've never played pro football,” he 
says. "Which is pretty ridiculous,” says 
John Mackey, now retired as a player and 
as NFLPA president. "How much foot- 
ball did Pete Rozelle or Tex Schramm 
ever play?” 

Garvey says, "The league clipping ser- 
vice sent out an article on me that ap- 
peared in something called The Holly- 
wood Sun-Tattler. It was wildly distorted, 
an interview that had me insulting ev- 
eryone in pro football: owners, general 
managers, coaches, players. Even some 
of the players reps, who should have 
known better, were upset with me. 

“The owners tell player reps, ‘You are 
letting this man manipulate you.’ " Alan 
Page of the Vikings says, "After our re- 
quest for a survey of artificial turf re- 
ceived publicity, Jim Finks [the Viking 
general manager] called me in and said, 
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‘Is this really the way you fellows feel? 
You should speak for yourselves. Don’t 
let Ed Garvey do the talking.' " 

"My loyalty to the American way of 
life is questioned, " says Garvey, with 
mock indignation. "Three or four peo- 
ple implied I might be a Communist.” 

Garvey is already banned from all 
NFL press boxes and on game days, 
from all locker rooms. And there has 
been a persistent turnover among player 
representatives, the men Garvey must 
deal with. They are cut, waived, traded, 
sold— which means new player represen- 
tatives who require orientation. 

Despite these fringe complaints, the 
basic issue in dispute remains the stan- 
dard professional contract. In theory, a 
man can "play out his option" and be- 
come a free agent who can offer his ser- 
vices to any other club. In practice, a 
team that signs such a free agent must 
observe the Ro/ellc rule and recompense 
the team the player formerly belonged to. 
This brings the exchange back to the lev- 
el of trades or sales between teams and 
effectively restricts the freedom of move- 
ment of a player whose contract has 
technically expired. 

Garvey calls abolition of the option 
clause and the Ro/ellc rule "freedom is- 
sues." The NFL Management Council 
says their elimination w ould threaten the 
basic structure of the sport. 

Other demands pale in importance. If 
the negotiations deteriorate into the pa- 
ralysis of strike, as they did in 1971 dur- 
ing the last contract dealings, the op- 
tion clause and its application almost 
certainly will be the reason. 

Bill Curry says, "An end to the op- 
tion clause and the Ro/ellc rule arc what 
we feel most strongly about. There is no 
doubt that we arc going to the wall on 
this issue.” 

Thus it may be a long hot spring and 
summer for Edward R. Garvey, who 
says, almost gleefully, "It could be pret- 
ty wild, I'm looking forward to it." 

He certainly seems to have the support 
of the players. "We have come to accept 
Ed Garvey on performance," says Cur- 
ry. "He has turned our organization into 
a modern, efficient, functioning unit, and 
we know he is relentlessly dedicated to 
our cause. 

"About the only thing we haven't been 
able to accept about him," Curry adds, 
deadpan, "is that monotonous voice of 
his. If he can just clear that up, we might 
keep him around for years." end 
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Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer's, or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG.CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 




pro basketball Michael Del Nag ro 


McAdoo About Something 
boffo in Buffalo 


Shrewd trades plus a plum in the draft reshaped the Braves, and their 
moody big man, shifted to center, is dominating the NBA stat sheets 


H e leads the NBA in scoring and the 
league’s other top scorers in obscu- 
rity. He has sold no razor blades or de- 
odorants on TV. He owns no bars and 
has never been asked to talk kids into 
visiting the Basketball Hall of Fame or 
out of using drugs. He is, finally, leading 
his team to the playoffs, but about the 
biggest accolade he gets is the line that 
Dan Neaverth. the P.A. announcer in 
BufTalo Memorial Auditorium, delivers 
to Braves fans a dozen or more times a 
night: “That’s two for McAdoo!" 

Bob Mc.Adoo’s problem is both geo- 
graphical and personal: he plays in Buf- 
falo and he has a genuine talent for re- 
maining inconspicuous. When aroused 
he can be as spectacular as the colored 
lights on Niagara Falls. But mostly he is 

MCADOO WHEELS ON ALLAN BRISTOW 


not aroused. He is. his wife Brenda says, 
"moody.” 

In his second season, McAdoo at 22 
is still younger than all but four players 
in the NBA. Last year, as a forward, he 
was Rookie of the Year, averaging 18 
points a game. This year his shooting per- 
centage is up 10 r ,' to .545 and he is scor- 
ing 30.4 points a game. Both lead the 
league. He is third in rebounding (15), 
third in blocked shots (3.34) and third 
in number of minutes played. The Braves 
last year wound up 21-61. With nine 
games to go this year they were 38-35, 
comfortably ahead of Atlanta for the 
fourth Eastern Conference playoff spot. 

McAdoo’s fortunes, and those of the 
Braves, changed during the off-season 
when General Manager Eddie Donovan 
learned that the Lakers, with Wilt Cham- 
berlain gone, were desperate for a big 
center. Opting for speed rather than size, 
Donovan began reshaping the Braves by 
sending T I ' Center Elmore Smith to Los 
Angeles for Forward Jim McMillian. In 
the draft he grabbed Providence’s small, 
quick Ernie DiGregorio — almost surely 
this year’s Rookie of the Year— and be- 
fore the season opened he obtained Gar 
Heard from Chicago. Finally, early in 
February, he got Jack Marin and Matt 
Guokas, two experienced operatives, 
from Houston. McMillian supplies poise 
and leadership to the new Braves and 
McAdoo, now playing center, gets the 
points. 

“I hate to think I’d still be a forward 
unless a guy got traded." McAdoo says, 
remembering last season, much of which 
he spent in futile pursuit of smaller for- 
wards such as John Haviicek, Bill Brad- 
ley and Lou Hudson. ‘‘Sometimes," he 
says sadly, “I wasn’t even in it." 

Today McAdoo roams the court head 
down, eyes up — a stringy package of end- 
less arms and legs. His face appears too 
small for his 6' 10", 205-pound frame; it 



is concave in profile and dominated by 
thick muttonchops and huge eyes. Fans 
sometimes mistake his low-key bearing 
for indifference. 

McAdoo doesn’t intimidate, but from 
20 feet on in he cans basketballs as me- 
thodically as a South BufTalo guzzler 
downs his Genesee. He has enormous ac- 
celeration, vacating the high post in a 
one-step goodby that Donovan considers 
fastest in the league. 

On defense he bangs down the lane, 
barrels into rebound position and springs 
over rims, backboards and unsuspecting 
forwards to get a hand on the ball or to 
swat it away from penetrating guards. 
“Near the basket," says the K nicks' Walt 
Frazier, “he's almost a Bill Russell." 
Says Braves Coach Jack Ramsay, "Be- 
cause he’s small he has trouble guarding 
big centers. And because he’s small they 
have trouble guarding him." 

Like the languid eyes that contradict 
the intensity with which he plays. Mc- 
Adoo’s lamppost demeanor is also mis- 
leading. Even his teammates know little 
about him. “He's just ctuiet," Ramsay 
says. “If I tell him something, he nods." 
Yet he is not without a certain quirki- 
ness. He married former classmate Bren- 
da Newsome one afternoon last season 
and played a game against the K nicks 
that night. Back home in Greensboro, 
N.C. he advanced to lead saxophone in 
the high school band, and then skipped 
the annual concert to high jump for the 
track team. He complains long and loud- 
ly about injuries, though he has missed 
only two games this season. And he ut- 
terly loathes flying. 

On airplanes McAdoo pulls a knit cap 
over his ears and moans all the way. 
Once, returning from Seattle, he was 
holding a camera on his lap when the 
plane hit an air pocket. The camera flew 
in the air and McAdoo shielded his head 
with his hands. "When they told me 
that," says Brenda, “I decided that when 
we fly, I hold the baby." 

As Little Mac’s arrival approached last 
summer, Brenda coaxed Big Mac into 
attending natural-childbirth classes. 
At three one morning she woke him and 
told him he'd better check his notes. At 
the hospital in Greensboro, McAdoo 
donned a surgical mask and took up his 
post. ‘‘I was supposed to keep her calm 
and tell her how to breathe," he recalls. 
"I was the coach. A doctor was there, 
but only to catch the baby." 

After three hours, Brenda remembers, 
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Rosey Grier never tackles anything 
without socks that are pretty as a picture. 


Rosey Grier believes variety is 
the spice of life. 

That's why he's not only an 
athlete. But an entertainer and a 
genius with a needle, too. 

It's also why he always wears 
Interwoven/Esquire Socks. 

Because they come in almost 
as many patterns and colors as 
there are football plays. 

And of course, they’re very 
comfortable too. That's why he- 



never feels like he’s walking on 
pins and needles. 

In short, there’s an assort- 
ment of reasons why he chooses 
Interwoven/Esquire Socks. And 
at $1.50 and up, how could a 
.well-rounded man afford to wear 
anything else. 

X*tt«r Woven' 

ESQUIRE SOCKS® 










TheTbp-Flite ad for those 
even after they hit it 

The first time you pace off a screaming Top-FIite drive; or, see your iron 
shots going on instead of almost, you may not believe it, either. 

So you blade your next shot! But, nothing happens to your 
Top-FIite. Not even a mark! 

It makes you wonder: How does Top-FIite do it? 

The heart of the matter 

Top-FIite is a two-piece ball. A solid core and a cover. 

The difference between what the inside of a 
Top-FIite does with your swing, and what a wound 
ball does, is what makes Top-FIite the longest ball. 

To understand our ball you have to 
understand their ball 

A wound ball has windings around a core. But, 
no matter how tight you wind them, you end up with 

trapped air ("interstices," if you're taking notes). That's wasted space. 

You haven't stored any energy there. Just air pockets acting as energy 
absorbers that have a dampening effect on distance. 

When you hit the wound ball, the windings 
stretch and strain. So you get friction. And 
friction causes heat. Since it takes energy 
to create heat, part of the energy you 
put into your swing is making heat instead of distance. 

No wasted space, more energy stored: 

No windings, less energy loss 

Think of Top-FIite as a more efficient 
machine. You get more out of what you put into it. 

The entire, homogeneous solid core is 
stored- up energy. 

And, since Top-FIite has no windings, there's less friction 
when you hit it. Less friction, less heat. More of your swing energy 
goes into making distance. 

See for yourself. Drop a Top-FIite and any wound ball from above your head. Top 
bounce higher, more times and for a longer time because it loses less energy upon impact. 
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-Flite will 



Evert other solid balls come up short 

All the materials used in the Top-FIite core interact with one another to 
produce distance. No material is inert. Other solid core balls use inert "fillers.' 


They don't do anything for performance. In fact, they reduce resiliency and cut down distance. 


Or, why Top-FIite is the 






who cant believe it 
(or, miss-hit it). 

The banana and the egg 

When a wound ball is hit it squashes and slips up the 
clubface. Like stepping on a banana peel — you go up before you 
go forward — the wound ball loses energy going up before 
it goes forward. 

Top-Flite doesn't squash as much. So, there's less 
energy lost going up, more energy used to go forward. 

Now, as the wound ball leaves the clubface it modulates. First 

it looks like an egg upright, then an egg on its side, 

then upright, etc., etc. Fighting to get back in rou nd, it loses even more 
energy. SinceTop-Flite doesn't squash as much, it doesn't have to fight 
as hard to get back in round. More of its energy goes fordistance instead 
oftryingnottobeanegg. 

Hitting a wound ball is like throwing 
the hammer from the wrong end 

Wound balls are heavier in the center. Top-FIite's unique two-piece construction 
puts more weight toward the outside. The result is a more ideal radius of gyration 
which maintains rotation longer. It has to do with centrifugal force. What it means is, 
Top-Flite even gets more distance from its own momentum. 


The Great Dimple Derby 

Top-Flite isn’t in it. First, 
it doesn't need it. Second, anything 
thataerodynamicallv 
hangsaballup 
higher to get 


more distance 
gives that 
ball the 
chance to 
slice or hook 
even more. 


The longest 
ballisalso the 
toughest ball 

The Top-Flite cover is 
super-tough Gyrolon. It's our 
own exclusive Surlvn’ blend. 

Nobody else can use it. 

We get letters from 
golfers who have used the same 
Top-Flite for 90, 125, even 180 holes! 

And, it's still as playable 
as it was when new. 

TheSpaldingTop-Flitecan make 
you wonder why there are even any other balls out there. 

SPaldIng 

A Questor Company 

longest, toughest 

Sold only through golf professional shops 


I 
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Come all the way up to KGDL 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 


16 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. 73 




PRO BASKETBALL conunurd 


Bob stopped coaching. She looked at 
him. He had fallen asleep. 

Unlike most pro basketball stars, Mc- 
Adoo wears no jewelry, patent-leather 
shoes or velvet walking suits. His hobby 
is music, and his Willianisville, N.Y. 
apartment contains a set of speakers as 
bigas washing machines. He also has two 
Afghans, Girl and Scratch, whom he 
sometimes entertains by playing his sax- 
ophone. “I don’t smile much," he says 
by way of explaining himself. “But I'm 
not sad. Just thinking. 

“As a kid, I was the best in every 
sport,” he says. But when he was 10 a 
neighbor taunted him about his height. 
He cried at that and didn’t play basket- 
ball in school until the ninth grade. As a 
senior he was scoring 25 points a game, 
enough for Vincennes (Ind.) Junior Col- 
lege to offer him a scholarship. He led 
the Trailblazers to the national JC title 
his first year. “But all he talked about,” 
a former teammate recalls, “was getting 
back to North Carolina.” 

McAdoo was dumbfounded when 
only nearby universities like Western 
Kentucky seemed interested in him after 
Vincennes. Then North Carolina Assis- 
tant Coach John Lotz visited him and 
asked. "Why don't you answer my let- 
ters?" “Never got them," McAdoo said. 
Lotz produced carbons and McAdoo 
packed for Chapel Hill, convinced then 
and now that someone had tampered 
with his mail. In 1971 the Tar Heels had 
four starters back from the team ranked 
19th the previous season— plus McAdoo. 
Says George Karl, a guard on that club 
who now plays for the San Antonio 
Spurs, "McAdoo turned a good team 
into a great one." North Carolina won 
five tournaments and finished second to 
UCLA in the national rankings. 

With a year of eligibility left, McAdoc 
was given a hardship waiver by the N BA 
(he had already signed with Virginia of 
the ABA). In the NBA draft, Portland 
had first pick but passed him over. Buf- 
falo, with second pick, did not. Advised 
that the contract McAdoo had signed 
with Virginia was invalid because of his 
age, the Braves snatched him from the 
Squires. The case never went to court. 

When the NBA playoffs begin at the 
end of this month McAdoo will have 
achieved the second of his two ambitions. 
One was to be a starter with the Braves 
and the other was to get them into the 
playoffs. As Dan Neaverth likes to say, 
"That's two for McAdoo!" end 


Compared to Nova, 
a little Duster goes a long way. 


United States Auto Club mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a "Slant-Six" 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a little better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. 


Still, Duster holds live 
people to Maverick's four, has 
3 times the trunk space of a 
Pinto, and has a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price even 
below Volkswagen's most popular 
model. Small wonder Valiant is 
America’s number one selling 
compact car. 
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Duster. 

One of eight great 
small car buys from 


Plymouth. 



Red Wing G.O. Boots 
great choice for the 
great outdoors... 


So get yourself a pair and let 

your feet enjoy your day off 


See your 
dealer or 
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RED WING SHOE COMPANY • Dept. SI. Red Wing, Minnesota 55066 
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Out of a fascinating new book on America's 
best-remembered sporting god strides the 
young Babe. It is 1919, the World War is 
over, and the country, like Ruth, is euphoric. 
The Babe has an enormous appetite for 
baseball— and the pleasures of the night. In 
his zest he becomes a hero whose like had 
never been seen before, and may not be again. 
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CONTINUED 



Babe Ruth was born in Baltimore in 1894. He was not 
an orphan ( his mother died when he was 16, his father 
when he was a major-leaguer) hut at eight he was put in 
St. Mary's Industrial School for Boys for “ incorrigible " 
behavior. He spent most of his youth behind the walls of 
St. Mary's, where he developed into a splendid baseball 
player. In 19/4 he was released to join the minor league 


Baltimore Orioles as a pitcher. He was an instant success, 
and in July that year moved up to the Boston Red Sox. By 
1916 he was the best left-handed pitcher in baseball, with 
a 23-12 record, and an impressive slugger, too. During 
the 19/8 season he began his transition from mound to 
outfield, from pitching to hitting — and in 1919 launched 
his dazzling assault on the game's home-run records. 


Iwo months after the 1918 World Series, the 
World War was over. It had relatively little impact on Babe 
Ruth, and to him its ending meant hardly more than 
that baseball would be played in 1919 after all, despite 
threats to the contrary. And that meant money. Ruth was 
well aware of his commercial appeal — a Boston cigar man- 
ufacturer had taken him in as a "partner" for the right to 
capitalize on his name— and he made it clear to Ed Bar- 
row, manager of the Red Sox, and Harry Frazcc, the owner, 
that he wanted a substantial raise in 
1919. Aside from the esthetic appre- 
ciation of his own worth, Ruth need- 
ed more money because he was 
spending more and more of it — on 
clothes, on automobiles, on girls, on 
partying. And, yes, on Helen. 

Even though she had been mar- 
ried to Ruth for four years, Helen 
was barely 21 years old and found 
herself increasingly unable to com- 
prehend her husband's exuberant 
ways. She felt less and less a part of 
his life. They had bought a "farm” 
out in the country in Sudbury, 20 
miles west of Boston, and the two 
quondam waifs played at being hap- 
py together back on the land. But it 
was Helen who was more often on 
the land, alone, while Babe was on 
the road w-ith the team or on the 
town with his night people. Only 
rarely was she able to bring home 
to him her loneliness and distress, 
and he assumed that his generosity 
with money and gifts made up for 
that. In truth, he was never greatly 
concerned. He was primarily interested in himself, and his 
young wife’s unhappiness rarely penetrated his restless 
questing after fun and games. 

He was very much a celebrity now as the country turned 
away from war and toward peace. On the Red Sox ball 
club he was the king, the unquestioned star of the best team 
in baseball, winners of the World Series three times in four 
years. He was not yet 25 but, except for Outfielder Harry 
Hooper and Shortstop Deacon Scott, he was senior man 
on the club in point of service and far and away the 
best paid. 


Wherever he happened to be, he was the focus of atten- 
tion. During the 1918 season he drew louder and more sus- 
tained applause than anyone else. The other players, team- 
mates and opponents both, liked him, or at least enjoyed 
being around him. He was such an outspoken, engaging 
extrovert they could not help being amused and entertained 
by him. And they were in genuine awe of the way he could 
hit, the way he could play baseball. Nonetheless, they rode 
him constantly, his teammates relatively gently but his 
opponents often viciously. They 
mocked him, jeered him, made 
pointed insults about his round, flat- 
nosed, heavily tanned face. They 
called him monkey, baboon, ape, 
gorilla. The terms were not used 
with rough affection; they were in- 
sults, harsh comments on his home- 
liness, his ignorance, his crudity. 
When he was still relatively new to 
the major leagues someone noticed 
in the clubhouse that he had the dis- 
tressing habit after taking a shower 
of putting back on the same sweaty 
underwear he had taken off after the 
game, and of wearing the same un- 
derwear day after day. Baseball wit 
is seldom subtle, and Ruth, who 
only a few years before had come 
out of St. Mary’s home for boys, 
took a cruel barrage of heavy-hand- 
ed comment for this singular lack of 
personal fastidiousness. He reacted 
by abandoning underwear com- 
pletely and for years thereafter wore 
nothing at all beneath his expensive 
suits and silk shirts. 

Loud, profane, outspoken, supremely confident in most 
things, he returned insult for insult, although he sometimes 
was not sure whether he had been insulted or not. He was 
frequently called Tarzan, after Edgar Rice Burroughs’ re- 
cently published bestseller. Ruth rather liked being called 
Tarzan, sensing that it had something to do with his nearly 
superhuman feats on the ball field, but he did not know 
what it meant. He asked a teammate, "Hey, what’s this 
Tarzan stuff? Why do you guys keep calling me Tarzan?” 

"You know. Babe." the teammate answered in some sur- 
prise. "It’s from that book." 




Opponents called him monkey, baboon, ape. 
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“What book?” 

“The Tarzan book. Tarzan of the Apes." 

"Apes?" snapped Ruth. “You’re calling me an ape?" He 
was suddenly furious. It took fast talk and adroit dissem- 
bling to calm him down. 

Beyond the simian insults were rougher epithets built 
around the word "nigger." He was called nigger, nigger 
this, nigger that, all the vituperative changes on the theme 
that Jackie Robinson was to endure three decades later. 
Ruth was called nigger so often that many people assumed 
he was indeed partly black and that at some point he, or an 
immediate ancestor, had managed to cross the color line. 
Even players in the Negro baseball leagues that flourished 
then believed this and generally cheered on the Babe, whom 
they considered a secret brother, in his conquest of white 
baseball. Ruth, from Southern-oriented Baltimore, found 
the allusion an insufferable calumny, the worst insult of all; 
this even though his personal relationship with blacks over 
the years was amiable. His occasional evidences of bigotry 
for the most part were casual and unthinking reflections of 
the age. A New York judge noticed 
that Ruth was a spectator in court 
one day and when the case was over 
spoke to Babe from the bench and 
invited him to give his reactions. “It 
was interesting,” Ruth boomed 
from the back of the court, “but I 
thought that little kike over there 
should have won the case.” 

As he made and spent money he 
tried to pick up social graces, some- 
times with hilarious results, partic- 
ularly after he joined the Yankees 
and began to live in New York, 
where he was drawn into the social 
whirl. He met fashionable hostesses 
and one day, inevitably, referred to 
the husband of one of the ladies as 
the hoster. A society matron asked 
a New York Times baseball writer if 
he could possibly get Ruth to ap- 
pear at a benefit she was running. 

The sportswriter said he would try, 
but he warned that he could not 
guarantee Ruth’s appearance. He 
asked Babe, who said sure but add- 
ed, “Listen, I have to go out to Jer- 
sey first. What time do you want me there?" At the ap- 
pointed time Ruth drove up in his big car, was introduced 
to the elegant lady, beamed on the moneyed throngs who 
gently pressed around him and helped make the affair a 
smashing success. When it was over his hostess thanked 
him profusely for his time and effort. The Babe waved his 
hand. "Oh shit, lady, I’d do it for anybody,” he said. 

Another time, he accompanied Ford Frick, later the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, to a formal dinner party. Frick said 
Babe would always move slowly at first when he was at 
affairs of this sort, watching, noting, finding out how you 


did things before doing them himself. A rather splendid 
asparagus salad was served. Babe's eyes sidled around until 
he saw which fork was to be used. He casually lifted the 
fork, poked at the salad and then without touching it put 
the fork down and pushed the plate an inch or so away in 
dismissal. 

“Don’t you care for the salad, Mr. Ruth?" his hostess 
asked. 

“Oh, it’s not that," he replied, his voice elegant and unc- 
tuous. "It’s just that asparagus makes my urine smell." 

It was toward this world of wealth and social activity that 
Ruth began to move in 1919. He had acquired an agent of 
sorts, a Boston friend named Johnny Igoe, and he told Fra- 
zee he wanted his salary raised from S7,000 to SI 5,000. Only 
Ty Cobb, then in his 15th season, was being paid more 
than that. Ruth also said he wanted a two-year contract 
at that exalted figure. In other words, a 530,000 deal, 
astronomical in a day when a six-room house rented for 
S60 and a full-time “hired girl” received room and board 
and a few dollars a month. 

Frazee said no, absolutely not, 
and for the first time in his career 
Ruth became a holdout. For Frazee 
it was not just a matter of his w ill and 
personality against Ruth's. It was a 
major battle in his struggle for eco- 
nomic survival. Frazee knew he 
needed Ruth, both for his play on 
the field and his draw at the box of- 
fice. But Harry, who was a prom- 
inent theatrical producer, had over- 
extended himself in 1918 and had 
lost a great deal of money. Atten- 
dance at Red Sox games had fallen 
off badly in 1917, and in 1918, even 
though Boston won the pennant, it 
dropped another 35 c ; . The shrunk- 
en wartime World Series receipts of 
1918 had been a financial disaster for 
Frazee. Nor were his theatrical ven- 
tures going well. He was desperately 
in need of cash, so much so that dur- 
ing the winter he shifted from his 
earlier policy of buying ballplayers 
and began to sell them instead. Pre- 
war stars Ernie Shore and Duffy 
Lewis had been released from service, and Dutch Leonard 
was back from a war job in a shipyard. Frazee sent all three 
to the Yankees in deals that netted him S50,000. 

Frazee resisted Ruth’s demands. They met in Boston 
one day, but otherwise the only contact between the two 
was through the press. Babe said he might quit baseball 
and devote all his time to improving his farm, which now 
had 20 head of cattle, a couple of dozen pigs, three horses, 
50 hens and a collie named Dixie. He made a production of 
chopping wood left-handed and wandering through the 
woods of the farm in a big fur coat. Frazee grinned 

continued 



Ruth's first wife, Helen, was lonely, unhappy. 
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John McGrow scoffed at "the bum’s" hitting future. 


and said, “Can you imagine him not playing baseball?” 

But Ruth was adamant. He said he had been promised 
S2,000 when he returned to the club after threatening to 
join a shipyard team during the war, but that the new con- 
tract he received from Frazee did not show even this. 
Through lgoe he issued a statement saying he did not think 
he was unreasonable in asking for $15,000 and hoped that 
the fans understood that all he was doing was trying to get 
what he was worth. He said now he wanted either $15,000 
for 1919 or a three-year contract at $10,000 a year. Frazee 
offered him $8,500. Ruth also said he did not want to both 
pitch and play left field anymore. Ed Barrow, asked to com- 
ment on this, said, "If Ruth plays for the Red Sox in 1919, 
he will probably pitch and pinch-hit." Ruth answered by 
saying that he wanted to play left field only and that he felt 
he would hit better if he were in the lineup every day. *TI1 
win more games playing every day in the outfield than I 
will pitching every fourth day," he said. 

Because of postwar turmoil the season was beginning late 
that year (the schedule called for only 140 games instead of 
the then-standard 154), and the Red Sox did not leave for 
spring training until the middle of March. Late in Febru- 
ary, Babe said he was thinking of becoming a professional 
boxer. He claimed a Boston promoter had offered him 
$5,000 to fight Gunboat Smith, a prominent heavyweight, 
and he came in from Sudbury to work out in a Boston 
gym, supposedly for the fight. 

The other Red Sox players signed one by one and in 
March assembled in New York, where they were to board 
a coastal steamer for the trip South to Florida. Frazee had 
shifted the Red Sox training camp from Hot Springs, Ark. 
to Florida at the instigation of John McGraw. McGraw 


suggested to Frazee that the Red Sox and his perennially 
popular New York Giants meet in Florida and barnstorm 
north together, and Frazee quickly agreed. 

But, obviously, Ruth was the key to the tour, and when 
the Red Sox party, led by Barrow, steamed out of New 
York without him, Frazee realized something had to be 
done. That was a Wednesday, March 19. On Thursday, Fra- 
zee got in touch with Ruth and asked him to come to New 
York to see if they couldn’t reach an agreement. The Babe, 
restive now that the team had gone South without him, 
which made him a genuine holdout, took a train down 
from Boston Friday morning. He met with Frazee, and 
after a surprisingly short discussion the two came to terms. 
Frazee gave in, and Ruth signed a three-year contract at 
$10,000 a year. So it was still a $30,000 deal as far as 
Ruth was concerned. In retrospect it seems foolish for a 
rising young player to tie himself to a long-term contract, 
but it must be remembered that the major leagues had 
gone through three consecutive seasons of uncertainty and 
falling salaries, what with the death of the Federal 
League and the impact of war. Abrupt salary cuts were 
common practice. Too, for all his headlines, Ruth at this 
point in his career had hit only 20 major league home 
runs. Pitching had been his forte, and he was in the un- 
certain position of trying to give up pitching for hitting. 
He had not yet established himself as a full-time batter. 
Under the circumstances a three-year contract at $10,000 
a year, one of the top salaries in the game, was a mar- 
velous plum. 

After the signinga beaming Ruth told reporters he felt fine 
and was in good shape. "I've been exercising by doing hard 
work on my farm all winter," he said, and in a dig at the ab- 
sent Barrow added that he hoped he would be left at one po- 
sition all season instead of being switched back and forth. 

Frazee, eager to get Ruth south to training camp, wanted 
him to depart at once for Florida and that night Babe left on 
the midnight train. Frazee wired Barrow that Tarzan had 
signed and was on his way. 

In Florida, Barrow acceded to Ruth's wishes and used 
him only as an outfielder. When, after a couple of weeks of 
practice, the Red Sox met the Giants in Tampa on Friday. 
April 4. in the first exhibition game of the spring. Babe was 
in left field, baiting fourth. The game, a historic one, was 
played at the Tampa fairgrounds on a diamond laid out in 
the huge infield of a racetrack. The Giants' pitcher was a 
tall, thin righthander from Connecticut named George 
Smith. Smith had attended Columbia University and was 
called Columbia George by the sportswriters. Columbia 
George had a modest career in the major leagues — he won 
only 39 games in eight seasons — but he is remembered in 
baseball lore for one pilch he threw that Friday afternoon 
in Tampa. Ruth, in his first time at bat, leading off the sec- 
ond inning, timed one of Smith’s fastballs perfectly and hit 
an astonishing drive deep to right center field. Ross Youngs, 
the Giants' rightfielder and a superb athlete, looked like a 
little boy chasing the ball, which ultimately cleared the low 
rail fence and rolled across the racetrack. 

No one had ever seen a baseball hit anywhere near as far 
before. A couple of sportswriters talked to Youngs after- 
ward and got him to show them the precise spot where the 

continued 
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• One misfiring spark plug in a V-8 en- 
gine can waste as much as 12% of 
your gasoline. 



• ACs can help give you gasoline-saving 
quick starts on cool, damp mornings. 
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• ACs can also help provide a smooth- 
running engine for improved gasoline 
mileage under all driving conditions. 
So, next tune-up, don’t just ask for spark 
plugs . . . insist on AC Fire-Ring Spark 
Plugs. 

Remember, AC Spark Plugs are 
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and GMC Trucks. 
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ball had ended up. They paced olT the distance back to home 
plate and found themselves disbelieving the result. They 
scrounged around and found a tape measure and measured 
the length of the homer with that. Unhappily, how far the 
ball carried on the fly and how far it rolled after it landed 
are obscured by time and conflicting stories. The most mod- 
est account said the ball carried •’more than 500 feet," the 
most extravagant said “more than 600 feet." Barrow, who 
was there that day, said it was 579 feet. Whatever the pre- 
cise distance, all who saw it agreed it was the longest home 
run Ruth or anybody else ever hit. 

He had another base hit that afternoon and two more 
the next day. and drove in seven runs in the two games. He 
was off and running. The clubs broke camp and began mov- 
ing north, publicity ahead of them, crowds with them, oohs 
and ahs following them. Attendance was huge everywhere, 
with Ruth the continuing center of attention. The New York 
sportswriters discussed the Babe as endlessly as the Boston 
writers did, speculating on how many home runs he might 
hit during the season if Barrow continued to let him play 
every day. But McGraw, a staunch proponent of the bunt 
and the hit-and-run, the traditional "inside" baseball that 
played for a run at a time, disparaged Ruth. 

"If he plays every day," McGraw said publicly, "the bum 
will hit into a hundred double plays before the season is 
over.” 

Ruth was aware of McGraw’s comment, and whenever 
he made a particularly impressive hit off a Giant pitcher he 
would hoot at the Giant bench, "How’s that for a double- 
play ball, Mac?" 

The jockeying got rougher, and so did the games. The 
casual springtime exhibitions began to turn into all-out bat- 
tles, as though the teams were fighting for a pennant. Joe 


Bush ruined his arm for the year during the feud. One day 
Art Fletcher, the Giant shortstop, deliberately stuck his hip 
in the way of a slow Bush pitch. It was an obvious attempt 
to be hit by the ball, and the umpire refused to let Fletcher 
take first base. Bush threw the next pitch directly at the 
batter, yelling, "Stick your head out on this one!" The ball 
barely missed Fletcher's jaw. On the next pitch Bush threw 
as hard as he could and struck Fletcher out, but as he threw 
he felt something go in his shoulder. The following day he 
was unable to lift his arm or even hold a ball in his hand. He 
pitched only nine innings all season. 

Things came to a head when Larry Doyle of the Giants 
slid roughly, his spikes high, into Mike McNally at second 
base. There were angry words and after the game the Red 
Sox held a meeting and decided to retaliate. They picked 
out individual Giants for personal vengeance. That night 
Barrow found McGraw and told him what his players 
intended to do. After some discussion the two managers 
agreed things had gone far enough. Each agreed to restrain 
his players, and from then on the games were played at a 
more civilized pace. 

Ruth continued to be the man the crowds wanted to see. 
Winston-Salem even declared a half holiday so that fans 
could go out to the ball park. Everything Ruth did was 
sensational. In Charleston he swung so hard striking out 
that as he spun around his spikes caught in the hard clay of 
the batter's box and he wrenched an ankle. He was carried 
off the field, writhing with pain. No one in Carolina could 
recall seeing a man swing so hard he hurt himself w hen he 
missed. How badly hurt was another matter. Despite dole- 
ful headlines Ruth was back in action the next day, as he so 
often was after being "seriously injured." 

The triumphal tour reached a climax in Baltimore, after 
the Red Sox had left the Giants in order to 
play Jack Dunn’s minor league Orioles. It was 
the first time Ruth had appeared before the 
home folks in his new role as slugger, and he 
outdid himself. In six at bats he walked twice 
and hit four home runs. Four home runs! Ev- 
eryone in Baltimore was talking about him, and 
it became an article of faith that while Dunn 
had undoubtedly developed him into the fine 
pitcher he was, hitting was something Babe had 
achieved for himself. The ingenuous Ruth 
agreed with this analysis, telling a group of re- 
porters after the game that no one could teach 
a man to hit the way he could. "It’s a gift,", he 
admitted modestly. Then he added. "I was 
afraid a few of my old Baltimore neighbors 
didn't believe all that they've read in the pa- 
pers about my hitting. Today was my chance 
to show them what I could do. So I did." 

When the season began a few days later the 
Red Sox were favored to win the pennant again. 
Even without Shore and Leonard, and with 
Ruth in the outfield, Barrow had what seemed 
to be an impressive pitching staff with Carl 
Mays, Herb Pennock, Sam Jones, Bush and 
Ray Caldwell, who had come from the Yan- 
kees. On opening day in New York the Red 


Manager Barrow lent a period air of formality to Red Sox spring games. 
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Sox made the odds look good when they crushed the Yan- 
kees 10-0 behind Mays. The Mauler, as Ruth was now being 
called, batted fourth and had two hits, including a home 
run. Rain canceled the rest of the Yankee series, but when 
the Red Sox moved on to Washington they won the first 
two games of the scries there, with Ruth contributing a dou- 
ble, two triples and five runs scored. 

Everything seemed serene, but it wasn't. With the Red 
Sox on the road in New York and Washington, Babe had 
been living it up. He had not been home to Boston since 
leaving for spring training and had not seen Helen for weeks. 
In Washington, always his favorite playground, he spent 
almost no time at all in the room in the Raleigh Hotel he 
shared with Coach Dan Howley. Howlcy was supposed to 
be Ruth's keeper and he had told Barrow, “I'll take care of 
that guy if I have to put a ring through his nose.” But Bar- 
row was well aware that Ruth's ample nose was not easy to 
ring. He knew Babe was staying out till all hours of the 
night, and despite Ruth's fine hitting and the club’s im- 
pressive start he was determined to do something about it. 
On Monday, April 28, after the Red Sox had won their 
third straight game of the young season. Barrow sat up in the 
hotel lobby until well after midnight waiting for his errant 
star. At four in the morning he gave up and went to bed. 

If 

1^1 lie next afternoon Ruth went hillcss and the Red 

'^1 Sox lost. After the game the Babe dressed quickly 
and hurried off. At the hotel that evening an angry Barrow, 
raging at his inability to control his youthful star’s off-field 
behavior, sought out the night porter, who would be around 
the lobby all night long, and asked him if he knew Babe 
Ruth, the big fellow. The porter nodded. 

“All right," Barrow said. He gave the porter a couple of 
dollars, a substantial tip. “Here. When he comes in tonight, 
you come to my room and tell me. Wake me up. I don't 
care what time it is. Wake me up and tell me." 

When the knock finally came, it was six in the morning. 
Barrow climbed out of bed and opened the door. 

“That fellow just came in," the porter said. 

Barrow nodded grimly and pul on his robe and slippers. 
Ruth and Howley were in a room on the same floor. When 
Barrow got to their door he saw a crack of light and heard 
voices. He knocked. The voices stopped, and a moment 
later the light went out. Barrow rattled the knob angrily, 
and the door, unlocked, opened. He walked into the room 
and turned on the light. 

Ruth was in bed, awake, the covers up to his chin. One 
hand peeking out from under the covers held a lighted pipe. 
Howley *s rumpled bed was empty. The keeper had fled to 
the bathroom. Barrow, his great black eyebrows beetling, 
glared at Ruth. 

“You always smoke a pipe this time of night?" 

“Sure," Ruth said. “It relaxes me. It helps me gel back 
to sleep.” 

Barrow stalked to the bed and whipped off the covers. 
Ruth was fully dressed, even to his shoes. 

"You’re a fine citizen. Babe," Barrow said. “I must say. 
you’re a fine citizen.” 


He turned and walked out, pausing at the door to add, 
"I'll see you at the ball park." 

Ruth, trapped and embarrassed, began to fume, and dur- 
ing the morning his anger grew. By the time he reached the 
ball park that afternoon he was brimming with resentment. 
He had just begun to put on his uniform when Barrow en- 
tered the locker room. Ruth stood up and called out, “If 
you ever come into my room like that again, you son of a 
bitch. I'll punch you right in the nose." 

The clubhouse went dead silent. The massive Barrow 
turned toward Ruth. 

“Call me that again," he said. 

Ruth, suddenly abashed, stood there, saying nothing. 

Barrow turned to the other players. 

“You fellows finish dressing and get out of here. All ex- 
cept Ruth.” He looked at Babe again. "You stay here. No 
one can call me that and get away with it. We'll lock the 
door, i’ll give you a chance to see if you can punch me in 
the nose." 

Barrow, at 50, was more than twice Ruth's age. Harry 
Hooper and Infielder Dave Shean came over to him. 

“You can't fight him, Ed," Hooper said. "That won’t 
do anybody any good." 

Barrow shrugged them off. 

"It’s time I had it out with that young man." he said. 

He waited, watching, as the players dressed. In the si- 
lence pervading the room Ruth put on his uniform along 
with the other players. As they began to sidle out the door 
toward the field he glanced once at Barrow. Then he went 
out with the others. 

He was shagging flies in the outfield when Barrow came 
out and sat in the Red Sox dugout. After a while Babe trot- 
ted in and came to the bench. Barrow pointedly ignored 
him. Finally Ruth spoke to him. 

"Am l playing today?" 

“No." Barrow said. "No, you're not playing. And go 
inside and take off your uniform. You’re suspended until 
further nolice.’’ 

Ruth obeyed without argument. After the game he went 
quietly along to Union Station, where the team caught a 
sleeper home to Boston. The Red Sox defeated ihc Sen- 
ators easily that afternoon, 6- 1, even without Ruth, and 


This is the first of a three-part series excerpted from 
"Babe," to be published this summer by Simon & Schuster. 


Barrow was in a slightly better mood. He was in his com- 
partment with Larry Graver, the club secretary, when there 
was a knock on the door. 

"Who is it?" Barrow called out. 

“It’s me Babe. Will you talk to me?" 

Barrow motioned for Graver to leave. 

"All right, come in." The door opened. Graver nodded 
at Ruth and ducked past him into the corridor. Ruth shut 
the door. 

"Sit down," Barrow said. 

Ruth sat. After a moment he said. “I’m awfully sorry 
about what happened today." 

“You ought to be." 

continued 
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Driving the Indy 500 Tzfil 
blindfolded is the OXHPIUZSI 
closestthing I can wumiEtv 
thinkof to para-tobogganing 
on windswept Mt. Vidrangane in 
Norway. With the chute 
full-blown in front of us. . . 


. . Sue and I hit the curves like a roller 
coaster, miraculously avoiding rocks, 
crevices . . . and spills. Otherwise, 

I you'd have seen the biggest snowball 
ever rolled. 


nil 


“All you need is a toboggan, an old parachute 
and you’re ready to break your neck, 
Scandinavian style!’ 


‘Later, we celebrated our adventure with Canadian 
Club at Fleischer's Hotel in Voss." Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its incomparable taste. A taste that never stops 
pleasing. It's the whisky that's perfect company -=... ^ 

‘•'-C-Fr*" 


all evening long. Canadian Club 
“The Best InThe House”® in 87 lands. 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 
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Announcing the new Datsun 710. 
The driving man’s economy car. 


Between the most economical Datsun, 
the B-210, and the most luxurious 
Datsun, the 610, there's something 
new: The Datsun 710 2-Door Sedan, 
4-Door Sedan and Hardtop. 

An 1800cc overhead cam engine, 
power-assist front disc brakes and 
unibody construction balance the 
performance of the new 710's. 

Graceful new lines, whitewall tires 
and wheelcovers make it handsome. 


Rich carpeting, reclining bucket seats, 
tinted glass, electric rear window 
defogger and a lot of other no-cost 
extras make it luxurious. 

And. of course, the gasoline mileage 
is the kind youd expect from Datsun. In 
fact, our reputation is built on economy! 
Before you make 
up your mind, 
drive a Datsun... 
then decide. 


Datsun 

Saves 
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Ruth hung his head. Then he muttered, thinking almost 
certainly of the incident in Baltimore eight months earlier 
that had resulted in his father's death in front of the family- 
saloon. "Ed. someday somebody is going to kill me." 

Despite his anger. Barrow smiled. 

"Nobody's going to kill you. Babe. But don't you know 
you can't go around calling people names like that? What 
kind of bringing up did you have?” 

Ruth hesitated, started to say something, and Barrow in- 
terrupted him. 

"I'm sorry . Babe, I forgot. I know you had it tough as a 
kid. But don't you think it's time you straightened out and 
started living a decent life now? You can't go on the way 
you've been going.” 

The contrite Ruth agreed. He asked Barrow if he would 
lift the suspension and let him play. The manager asked 
him if he would stop his all-night partying. Ruth said he 
would but he added that he did not want a keeper fol- 
lowing him around. He did not want people checking on 
him all the time. 

"Listen," he suggested. "Suppose I do this. If I promise 
to leave a note in your box when I come back to the hotel 
at night, if I put down the exact time I get back, w ill you lift 
the suspension? Will you let inc play?" 

"You mean, you'll tell me the exact time you get in?” 
Ruth nodded. 

"Can I take your word on that?" 

"You bet you can," Ruth said fervently. Barrow said all 
right, and they shook hands on it. For the rest of the sea- 
son, whenever the Red Sox were on the road Babe would 
leave notes for Barrow every night. "Dear Eddie." he would 
write (no one else ever called the majestic Barrow "Ed- 
die"). or "Dear Manager," and then "I got back at 1 1 :30," 
or "Back at two minutes before midnight." The system 
worked, and he and Barrow had no more trouble in Bos- 
ton. In later years Barrow said he never knew whether Ruth 
lied to him in the notes. "I never checked up on him again." 
he said. "I took his word." 

Despite the peace treaty between Barrow and Ruth— the 
Babe was back in the lineup the next day - the season was a 
catastrophe for the Red Sox. They had their good start (four 
victories and only one defeat the night Barrow and Ruth 
talked on the train), but after that it was one long decline. 
The splendid pitching staff sputtered and stalled. Bush start- 
ed only two games all year. Pennock pitched once during the 
first six weeks of the season. Jones was out for almost 
three weeks. Caldwell pitched a couple of fine games and 
then several bad ones and finally was released. Only Mays 
was dependable, but the cheerless righthander became in- 
creasingly surly as he lost game after game by scores like 
I -0, 2- 1 , 2-0, 3- 2. The Red Sox were shut out three straight 
limes in games Mays pitched, and in seven games he start- 
ed during June they scored a total of eight runs. The team 
fell into the second division by the third week of May and 
stayed there the rest of the year, finishing a depressing sixth. 

Ruth, too, went into a precipitous slump after his vig- 
orous start and a month into the season was batting .180. 
He had hit only one home run since opening day, although 
it was with the bases full, the first time he ever hit a grand- 
slam homer. It also gave him a pitching victory because 


Barrow, despite his promise in spring training, asked Ruth 
to help out on the mound again. Babe filled in for Pennock 
early in May and won. and in another game relieved Bush 
when that sore-armed pitcher had to give up in the second 
inning. Ruth allowed 1 1 hits in 1 1 innings of relief but won 
6 5. Barrow put him in the regular pitching rotation again, 
and during the next six weeks Ruth started in turn. He played 
left field most of the time when he did not pitch, although 
once in a while the manager would keep him on the bench 
if a particularly tough lefthander was going for the other 
team. 

By June 20 he had won five games and lost two. but he 
was not pitching well. When Washington routed him 8 3 
on June 25. Barrow let him go back to being a full-time 
outfielder. For one thing. Babe's batting had picked up sen- 
sationally. His average soared from .180 to .325 in less than 
a month, and he was beginning to hit home runs again. For 
another, it was obvious even to the competitive Barrow that 
the Red Sox were irrevocably out of the pennant race. Since 
Ruth was the only gate attraction the Red Sox had, he might 
as well concentrate on hitting and play every day. 


with ins homers. Ruth made headlines 
early in June when he twisted his knee slid- 
ing into third base and was carried off the field. Again, he 
was back in the lineup in a day or so. And again, he hit a 
home run the day he returned, which brought more head- 
lines. The fans began to dote on his idiosy ncrasies, such as 
the way he would hold up his bat and look at it in wonder 
w hen he missed or did no more than tip a foul back to the 
screen. One day after striking out he banged his bat on the 
ground so hard that lie cracked the handle. It was a favorite 
bat, so he kept it and meticulously repaired it with tape 
and small nails, which was technically against the rules. 
Later, w hen he was in a slump, he gave it to Harry Hooper. 
His strikeouts were almost as interesting as his homers. 
"When Ruth misses a swipe at the ball," a newspaperman 
w rote, "the stands quiver." And, of a dull game. "Waiting 
for Ruth to come to bat was about all the interest the 
crowd worked up in the first eight innings." 

The sportswriters picked up the title of a popular love 
song called A luiif! Came Rath and used the phrase freely in 
their copy, particularly in descriptions of dramatic situa- 
tions when the Babe came to bat. One such moment oc- 
curred in June in a game against the Yankees in New' York. 
The Red Sox were behind 4-1 in the eighth inning but they 
put two men on base —and along came Ruth. A home run 
would mean three runs and a tic score, so the Yankees 
brought in Bob Shawkcy, their best pitcher. When Shaw- 
key struck Ruth out, the big Saturday-afternoon crowd 
cheered ecstatically, tossed hats in the air and threw pro- 
grams on the field. But a couple of days later Ruth faced 
Shawkcy again, this time with the bases full, and he hit his 
second grand slam of the year. 

On July 5 he hit two home runs in one game for the first 
time in his career, and a week later hit homers in successive 
games to bring his total for the year to 1 1, equaling his 1918 
mark. And he kept right on going. On July 18 against Cleve- 
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land he again hit two in one game, and the second was typ- 
ically melodramatic. It came in the ninth inning with the 
bases loaded and the Red Sox behind 7-4. giving Boston an 
8-7 victory and so angering Cleveland Owner James Dunn 
that he fired Manager Lee Fohl and replaced him with Tris 
Speaker. Three days later Babe hit the longest homer ever 
seen in Detroit, and three days after that hit a two-run ho- 
mer in Boston that gave the Red Sox a 4 3 win. On July 29 he 
hit yet another, his ninth of the month and 16th of the sea- 
son. which tied the American League record set in 1902 by- 
Ralph (Socks) Scybold. 

During this sensational streak Ruth returned to pitching 
on a regular basis for the last lime in his career. Again, it 
was to help out in an emergency, this one caused by the 
defection of Carl Mays. Mays had become increasingly bit- 
ter about the poor batting support he was receiving, and on 
July 13 in Chicago he walked out on a game after pitching 
two innings. Barrow soon discovered that Mays did not 
intend to pitch anymore for the Red Sox. He went to Bos- 
ton. picked up his belongings and left town. The stubborn 
pitcher had jumped the club, and Barrow and Frazee had a 
hasty telephone conference. The Red Sox should have sus- 
pended Mays at once, but if he were suspended he could 
not be sold or traded, and a sale is what Frazee had in 
mind. His likely customer was Jacob Ruppert. president of 
the New York Yankees. 

“Don't do anything." Frazee warned Barrow. "I might be 
able to work out something with Ruppert." 

Unsuspended. Mays became the focus of attention. Here 
was a superb pitcher dissatisfied with a club whose owner 
needed money. Alert to the situation. Ban Johnson, the 
league president, warned the seven other American League 
clubs not to deal with the Red Sox for the pitcher. But Rup- 
pert, his partner. Colonel Tillinghast L'Hommedieu Hus- 
ton, and his business manager, Harry Sparrow, went from 
New York to Boston and met with Frazee and Barrow when 
the Red Sox returned from their Western swing. A week 
later it was announced that Mays had been sent to the Yan- 
kees for Pitcher Allan Russell, a second player of little value, 
and S40.000 in cash. It was one of the biggest cash trans- 
actions baseball had ever had. It also came very near to 
destroying the American League, and it was a major factor 
leading to the selection of Kenesaw Mountain Landis as 
High Commissioner of Baseball. 

Johnson refused to approve the trade, saying that the Bos- 
ton club should have suspended the player. He declared 
Mays suspended by league order for the rest of the season. 
Ruppert and Huston immediately went into court in New 
York and obtained a temporary injunction against Johnson. 
This freed Mays to pilch for the Yankees, and from Aug. 7 
to the end of the season he won nine games for them (and 26 
the next year and 27 the year after that). Nonetheless, the 
hassle went on. Chicago joined New York and Boston in 
challenging Johnson's authority while five clubs supported 
him. Ruppert continued to attack the league president, who 
was under severe criticism for arbitrary decisions he had 
made and for reports, later confirmed, that he had invested 
560,000 of his own money in the Cleveland Indians. 

"Johnson will be put out of baseball," Ruppert prom- 
ised. Most baseball men were dissatisfied with the unwieldy 


three-man national commission that was governing tjic 
game, and there had been a movement for some years to 
name an impartial, non-baseball man as permanent chair- 
man and executive head of the commission (Judge Landis 
was the most frequently mentioned candidate). Johnson 
fought this proposal, but the rift that appeared in his league 
after the Mays affair brought about his downfall. Before 
the year was out the three rebel clubs joined with the eight 
National League teamsand threatened to form a new league. 
Faced with the destruction of the American League, John- 
son was forced to back down, and an agreement was reached 
that led to the dissolution of the old three-man commission 
and the appointment a little more than a year later (just 
after news broke about the Black Sox scandal) of Landis as 
the supreme ruler of baseball. 

In July 1919 all that Babe Ruth knew or cared about this 
was that Mays was gone and he had to take his place while 
continuing to play in the outfield on the days he did not 
pitch. His ordeal lasted only a couple of weeks this time (he 
started three games and lost two of them), for on July 31 
the 19-ycar-old Waite Hoyt joined the Red Sox. He took 
Ruth's place in the starting rotation and won his first game 
2-1 in 12 innings. Ruth, as though in gratitude for being 
relieved of his burden, helped the young pitcher with four 
hits in six at bats. Hoyt became a regular starter, and for 
the rest of his career, except for a few scattered pitching 
appearances for publicity reasons, Ruth was an outfielder. 

ll uriously. Ruth's home-run hitting slacked off 
when he gave up pitching. After tying Seybold's 
record on July 29, Babe went more than two weeks without 
hitting another. This was frustrating to reporters and fans 
waiting for the record-breaking 17th, for Ruth's home-run 
quest was now being followed in minusculedctail in the sports 
pages. Some papers ran special boxes listing the date of 
each homer, the opposing team and the opposing pitcher. 
Records were not kept in the profusion they are today, but 
researchers came up with various marks for Ruth to aim 
at. First, of course, was Seybold’s American League record 
of 16, which Ruth had tied. Then there was the modern 
major league record of 24, set by Gavvy Cravath of the 
Phillies in 1915. After that the target was the pre-1900 rec- 
ord of 25. set by Buck Freeman of the Washington Sen- 
ators in 1899. That was considered the ultimate goal until 
someone, rooting about in old files, found that a long-dead 
player named Edward Nagle Williamson had hit 27 for the 
Chicago White Stockings in 1884. Ruth passed them all, 
but it is ironic that Williamson’s was the final barrier. Sey- 
bold, Cravath and Freeman were power hitlers, their home- 
run performances additional evidence of their consistent 
strength at the plate. But Williamson's record was a fluke. 
The year before he hit 27 he had hit only two, the year 
after, only three. What happened in 1884? Simple enough. 
The White Stockings that year played in the Congress Street 
Grounds, where right field was a ridiculous 215 feet from 
home plate. A year earlier the entire Chicago team hit a 
total of only 13 home runs, but in 1884 they hit 142. When 
Williamson hit his 27 (25 of them at home), he was closely 
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followed by teammates Fred Pfcffcr with 25. Abner Dal- 
ryrnple with 22 and Cap Anson with 21. A season earlier 
the four of them had a combined total of five. 

Nonetheless, Williamson had hit 27. and in mid-August. 
Ruth began his move toward that ancient mark. He hit No 
17 on Aug. 14 to set a new American League record. Two 
days later before a big Saturday crowd in Chicago he hit 
another of those "longest evers," and the next day 
in St. Louis, before another huge crowd, he hit No. 19. 
Three homers in four games. The fans began buzzing again, 
but the pursuit almost ended abruptly the following Friday 
in Cleveland when Umpire Brick Owens called a strike on 
the Babe, Ruth, objecting strenuously, backed out of the 
batter's box and cursed the umpire. Owens tossed him out 
of the game, and Ruth threatened to punch him in the nose. 
Players from both teams grabbed the Babe and pulled him 
away. Despite the outburst, he was neither fined nor sus- 
pended and the next day in Detroit hit his 20th home run 
of the year, his fourth with the bases full. Four bases-filled 
home runs in one season remained an American League 
record for the next 40 years. 

Ruth was hot. He followed his Saturday grand slam in 
Detroit with two more homers there on Sunday and an- 
other Monday afternoon. How the fans bubbled now 1 . Four 
in three games! Seven in 12 days! Twenty-three for the sea- 
son! Babe was bigger than the pennant race. Crowds poured 
out to watch. 

Late in August the Red Sox announced that as an added 
attraction on Labor Day, Ruth would pitch the first game 
of the holiday doubleheader. Babe won 2 I. driving in one 
of Boston's two runs with a triple and scoring the other 
himself a moment later. In the second game he hit his 24th 
homer to tic Cravath's modern major league record. Later 
in the week he tied Freeman's older record with his 25th 
and missed another when his line drive hit a couple of feet 
below the lop of the right-field fence. A few days later he 
hit No. 26, and now only Williamson's 27 lay ahead. 

Inevitably, considering Ruth's innate flair for milking a 
situation, he went into another dry spell. For 1 1 days base- 
ball wailed and for 1 1 days Ruth did nothing but hit singles 
and doubles and pop-ups. On Saturday, Sept. 20. Boston 
had a doublehcadcr scheduled with the Chicago White Sox, 
who were about to clinch the American League pennant. 
The Red Sox announced it would be Babe Ruth Day, a day 
on which the fans could honor him for his marvelous hit- 
ting. In turn, the Babe would once again pitch the first game 
of the doubleheader. Fenway Park was jammed for the oc- 
casion. The Pere Marquette Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus presented Ruth with S600 in U.S. Treasury savings 
certificates, and he received other gifts, including a diamond 
ring he wore for years. After the game a reporter, thinking of 
the crowds Ruth had drawn all season, asked what Frazee 
had given him. "A cigar," Babe said. 

On the field Ruth was, weil, heroic. He did not pilch too 
well, lasting only into the sixth inning before shifting to left 
field. But in the ninth inning he hit a spectacular home run 
to left field off Lefty Claud Williams. It won the game, tied 
Williamson's record, utterly delighted the crowd and awed 
his fellow players. It was unheard-of for a left-handed bat- 
ter to hit a ball that hard to left field off a left-handed pitch- 


er, particularly a pitcher of Williams’ exceptional skills. 
Between games the famous White Sox third baseman. Buck 
Weaver, stopped by the Red Sox bench to comment, "That 
was the most unbelievable poke I ever saw." 

Ruth broke Williamson's record a few days later in New 
York with another landmark drive, this one over a distant 
section of the Polo Grounds roof— yes, the longest ever hit 
at the Polo Grounds, according to reports of the game. It 
was dramatic, of course. The Red Sox were losing 1-0 in 
the ninth when he hit it, and it tied the score (Boston even- 
tually lost 2-1 in the 13th). 


H he Red Sox went to Washington for the last 

I weekend of the season, and there Ruth hit the 
29th and last home run of his triumphant year. It was the 
first he hit in Washington in 1919, and it gave him the dis- 
tinction of having hit at least one homer in every city in 
the league. No one had ever done that before either. 

After his 1919 season — before he had played one game for 
the New 1 York Yankees— Ruth was acclaimed the greatest 
home-run hitter baseball had ever seen, even though he had 
only 49 for his entire major league career to that point. Rog- 
er Connor then held the record for most lifetime homers 
with 136, but Ruth passed Connor in 1921. his third season 
as a full-time batter, to become the most prolific home-run 
hitter of all time. Each of the almost 600 home runs he hit 
after that only extended his own record. During the sears 
that followed, dilTcrcnt players— Rogers Hornsby, Ken and 
Cy Williams, Lou Gehrig. Hack Wilson, Jimmie Foxx 
challenged him from time to time, but Ruth's consistency 
was overwhelming. 

The 29 home runs made him a national sensation, but he 
almost doubled that in 1920, when he hit 54. Others fol- 
lowed his lead, and 29 quickly became a modest figure. By 
the end of 1924. 30 home runs or more had been hit nine 
times — but five times by Ruth himself. By the end of 1928, 
40 or more had been hit 10 times, seven by Ruth. He did 
not merely break through, he made the breakthrough and 
kept going, leading the way. From 1918 through 1934 he 
led the league in home runs 12 times and hit 699 homers, 
an average of more than 40 a year for 17 straight seasons. 
From 1926 through 1931 he averaged 50.3 a year. He hit 
his 700th home run in 1934. When he hit it, only two others 
had hit more than 300. When he retired with 714, he had 
more than twice as many as the second man on the list. The 
home run was his. 

Johnny Igoe arranged a postseason tour for Ruth after the 
1919 season that took him through the West and eventu- 
ally to California, where he appeared in exhibition games 
with other major-leaguers, played golf with Buck Weaver 
and reportedly hit a drive 340 yards. He was also supposed 
to make a series of movie shorts w ith such gripping titles as 
Home Sweet Home , Touch All Buses , The Doti/fli Kiss , The 
Bacon and even Oliver Twist. Frazee posed for a publicity 
picture for the last one, doling out porridge with a spoon 
while Ruth supposedly said, "Please, sir." The money was 
pouring in and, prompted by Igoe, Ruth began to com- 
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plain that his three-year contract with Frazee at SI 0.000 a 
year was grossly inadequate. He wanted S20.000 a year, he 
said, or he might not play at all in 1920. Since 1919 had 
been the best year baseball had ever known in terms of 
crowds and revenues. Babe had a pretty good argument. 
But Frazee was in a financial bind with Joseph Lannin, front 
whom he had bought the Red Sox after the 1916 season 
and who still held Frazec’s notes for a substantial portion 
of the purchase price. Lannin was calling for payment and 
Frazee was having difficulty complying with his demands. 
His credit in Boston was becoming shaky. 

Frazee and Colonel Huston. Ruppert's partner, were both 
convivial parly types and got along well. Huston was a self- 
made man. an engineer who had grown up in Ohio and 
made a fortune in construction in Cuba after the Spanish- 
Amcrican War. He was a big. heavy man, a careless dress- 
er, open and friendly, who considered the ballplayers and 
sportswriters his friends. In contrast, Ruppert was a New 
York aristocrat whose father had been a millionaire brew- 
er. Ruppert owned horses, was a member of the Jockey 
Club, exhibited show dogs, dressed meticulously, had a va- 
let. collected abjets d'art and moved easily in New York 
society. He served four terms in Congress from Manhat- 
tan’s Silk Stocking District, and. while a ladies’ man, was 
discreet. He never married, but his w ill provided generous- 
ly for a "friend." Ruppert, who carried on the family busi- 
ness of brewing beer, had a faint trace of a German accent 
(Ruth was always Root to Ruppert) and never called any- 
one by his first name. 

Ruppert and Huston had nothing in common but mon- 
ey. a keen interest in the Yankees and the title “Colonel.” 
Ruppert got his at 22 when he was made an honorary col- 
onel on the personal staff of Governor Hill of New York. 
Huston, who was a captain of engineers in the Spanish- 
Amcrican War (his nickname was “Cap" ). served overseas 
in World War I as a colonel. The two had become acquaint- 
ed because of their rooting interest in the New York Gi- 
ants. John McGraw learned that the Yankees were for sale 
and suggested that Ruppert and Huston get together and 
buy the club. The pair put up S460.000. and in 1915 the 
Yankees, then a chronic second-division team, were theirs. 

Despite his fastidiousness and the dilettante impression 
he gave. Ruppert was a hard, practical businessman. Hus- 
ton was much more sentimental and impulsive. Huston liked 
Wild Bill Donovan, whom they had hired as manager in 
1915, but Ruppert was impatient with the slow progress 
toward respectability the team was making. While Huston 
was in the Army in France, Ruppert decided it was time to 
hire a new manager. He asked Ban Johnson, with whom he 
was then on good terms, if he could suggest a replacement. 

“Get Miller Huggins." Johnson said. Huggins was a tiny 
man (5'6*/2" and barely 140 pounds) who had been man- 
aging the St. Louis Cardinals for five years without spec- 
tacular success, but Johnson was always a shrewd judge of 
talent. “He’s a fine manager, and we’ll take a good man 
away from the National League." 

Ruppert wired Huston about the proposed change, and 
Huston instantly replied negatively. He did not want the 
unimpressive little Huggins. He suggested instead that Rup- 
pert hire the Brooklyn Dodgers’ manager, big fat Wilbert 


Robinson, a jolly crony of Huston’s. As a courtesy to his 
partner. Ruppert interviewed Robinson but his mind was 
already made up. Impressed with Huggins, he hired him 
and told Huston about it after it was a fait accompli. Hus- 
ton was furious, and the relationship between the two col- 
onels. never close, was always uneasy after that. 

Still, on sonic things they worked together well, and when 
Frazee indicated that Ruth was available Huston was quick 
to discuss with Ruppert the possibility of getting him. The 
Yankees had been acquiring ballplayers aggressively dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919. and Ruppert was heartily in favor of 
obtaining an obvious star and drawing card in Ruth. The 
only drawback was money. Ruppert had ample wealth, but 
he was a practical man. Prohibition was about to go into 
effect, and Ruppert knew it was going to cause a precip- 
itous decline in the revenue of his Manhattan brewery. Too. 
he was aware that McGraw and the Giants might at any 
time terminate the arrangement that permitted the Yankees 
to play in the Polo Grounds (and particularly so if Ruth 
joined the club). The vague plans lie and Huston had tossed 
around about building their own ball park might have to 
be implemented, and great quantities of cash would be need- 
ed for that. So a lump cash payment for Ruth was out. None- 
theless, the colonels met with Frazee and worked out a deal 
satisfactory to both sides. 

The Yankees agreed to buy Ruth for $100,000, which 
was double the largest amount ever paid for a ballplayer 
before that. No other players were involved- it was a 
straight purchase — but the financial arrangements were 
complex. According to the contract of sale signed on Fri- 
day. Dec. 26, 1919, Ruppert and Huston gave Frazee 
S25.000 in cash and three promissory notes for $25,000 each, 
one payable Nov. I. 1920, the second Nov. I, 1921. the 
third Nov. I, 1922. The notes were at 6 r , , so the total 
amount the Yankees paid was nearer to SI 10.000. 

Along with the cash he received for Ruth. Frazee wanted 
a substantial loan. This was the crux of the deal, and Ruth 
came to the Yankees because Ruppert agreed to it. He gave 
Frazee a letter on Dec. 26 that said. “1 hereby offer to loan 
or cause to be loaned to you $300,000 ... to be secured by 
a first mortgage [upon the] land now used as a baseball 
playing field by The Boston American League Baseball Club 
. . . .” In other words. Ruppert, co-owner of the New York 
Yankees, would hold a mortgage on Fenway Park, the Bos- 
ton team's home field. Ruppert's letter said the loan offer 
would expire if it were not acted upon in 90 days. 

The loan was made, and relations between the two clubs 
continued to be cordial, with Frazee sending player after 
player to the Yankees over the next few seasons for more 
and more cash. The Red Sox soon became a baseball di- 
saster area, finishing dead last nine times in 1 1 seasons, but 
Frazee survived, eventually sold the Boston team and in 
1925 hit the jackpot financially in the New York theater 
with the enormously successful No! No! Nanette! 

In all, then, counting the initial payment, notes, interest 
and loan, the Yankees put up more than S400.000 in cash 
and credit to obtain Ruth. They knew what they were get- 
ting, in more ways than one. The contract of sale reveals 
that Ruppert and Huston were well aware of Ruth's dis- 
content with his SlO.OOO-a-year salary with Boston and 
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“Gee, I wish I’d known that 


Did you know that the energy crisis can lower 
your auto insurance costs? 

Did you know that you may be paying for 
collision insurance you don’t need? 

Did you know that wearing seat belts can double 
your medical coverage without raising your premiums? 

Did you know that some insurance policies offer 
coverage that will help pay for a rented car if your car is 
laid up from an accident? 

Did you know it usually costs less for insurance if 
your teen-ager completes a driver-education course? 

Did you know there are many more ways to lower 
your auto insurance costs and increase your benefits? 
They’re all available in a new booklet entitled “Plain Talk 
About Auto Insurance.” 

Not surprisingly, it’s available from The Travelers. 
The first company ever to insure an automobile (1897). For 
a complimentary copy just drop in on a nearby Travelers 
agent or broker. 
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Maybe we can help. 
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the likelihood that he would demand a substantial increase 
when he learned of his transfer to New York. The second 
clause in the agreement said if Ruth did not report before 
July I. the deal was off and Frazee would return the cash 
and the notes. The third clause said if Ruth demanded an 
increase in salary and the Yankees ‘‘deem it necessary to 
increase his salary in order to retain the services of the 
said player,” the Yankees would pay the increase as long as 
it did not raise Ruth's salary beyond $15,000. If they had to 
go beyond SI 5.000, the Red Sox would be obliged to pay 
"such excess up to the sum of Twenty-five Hundred (S2.500) 
for each of the years 1920 and 1921." The fourth clause 
said if Ruth did not ask for a salary increase but did de- 
mand a bonus for agreeing to play with the Yankees, the 
New York club would spring for the first $10,000 of the 
bonus but the Red Sox would have to pay anything over 
that up to SI 5.000. 

In brief, the Yankees anticipated trouble with Ruth. To 
allay it, they hurriedly dispatched the diminutive Huggins 
to California to find him and discuss things. Announcement 
of the deal was to be delayed until Huggins met with the 
Babe. In California, Huggins had some trouble tracking 
down the restless Ruth but eventually found him playing 
golf in Griffith Park. When Ruth came off the course, Hug- 
gins introduced himself. 

"I'm Miller Huggins of the Yankees, Babe. I'd like to 
talk to you." 

“Sure," Babe said, shaking hands. I've been traded to 
the Yankees, he said to himself. 

They found a quiet place and made small talk for a few 
minutes. Then the manager said, “Babe, how would you 
like to play for the Yankees?” 

“Have I been traded?" 

Huggins hesitated. 

"Well, the deal hasn't been made yet. I'd like to find out 
a few things, I want to know if you'll behave yourself if you 
come to New York.” 

"I'm happy with the Red Sox." Ruth said, bridling a bit. 
“I like Boston. But if Frazee sends me to the Yankees. I'll 
play as hard for them as 1 did for him." 

"Babe, you've been a wild boy in Boston. In New York 
you'll have to behave. You'll have to be strictly business." 

Ruth became irritated. 

"I already told you I'll play the best I can. Let’s get down 
to business. How much are you going to pay me?" 

Huggins mentioned the two years left on Ruth's SIO.OOO 
contract. 

“I want a lot more dough than that," said Babe. 

“All right," Huggins said. “If you promise to behave 
yourself. Colonel Rupperl will give you a new contract.” 

“For how much?” 

Huggins mentioned S 15.000 a year and then SI 7,500. 
Ruth said no. He repeated what he had told Frazee during 
the autumn. He wanted his salary doubled to $20,000. He 
also wanted a piece of the money the Red Sox would be 
getting for him. Huggins shook his head. He would have to 
get in touch with New York. They shook hands and part- 
ed. When they met again there was more haggling, but they 
finally came to terms and Ruth signed an agreement. Tech- 
nically. he would continue under his old contract- SIO.OOO 


a year for 1920 and 1921— but he would also receive an 
immediate bonus of SI, 000 and then S20.000 more over the 
next two years, to be paid in S2.500 installments at regular 
intervals during each season. The Yankees could do noth- 
ing about giving him a percentage of the money they were 
paying Frazee. 

In sum, then. Ruth received S4I.000 from the Yankees 
for the 1920 and 1921 seasons. Huggins wired Ruppert.and 
in New York on Monday, Jan. 5. 1920, the press was called 
in and told the startling news that the Red Sox had sold 
Babe Ruth to the Yankees. 

In Boston the story created consternation. A cartoon ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers showing Fancuil Hall and 
the Boston Public Library decked with for-sale signs. Fra- 
zee faced the criticism coolly and blandly blamed Ruth for 
Boston's sixth-place finish in 1919. “U would be impos- 
sible to start next season with Ruth and have a smooth- 
working machine," he said. "Ruth had become simply 
impossible, and the Boston club could no longer put up 
with his eccentricities. I think the Y ankees are taking a gam- 
ble. While Ruth is undoubtedly the greatest hitter the game 
has ever seen, he is likewise one of the most selfish and in- 
considerate men ever to put on a baseball uniform." 

Sportswriters dutifully echoed that theme, one school of 
thought holding that Ruth would never again be the player 
he was in 1919. 

Fans generally were more realistic. “For the love of 
Mike." one Red Sox rooter said in disgust, "I give up." 
Another prescient follower of Boston baseball said, suc- 
cinctly, "1 figure the Red Sox is ruined." A policeman com- 
mented, “From what 1 can sec, there no longer is any sen- 
timent in baseball." During the season that followed, Frazee 
had posters put up in Fenway Park advertising a show of 
his called My Lady Friends. A disgusted Ian jerked his thumb 
at the poster and said, "Those are the only friends he has.” 

In California, Ruth was a bit taken aback by Frazee' s 
comments and the sensation the news of the sale created. 
For some reason, perhaps sentiment, perhaps with the idea 
of strengthening his hand with Ruppert and Huston, per- 
haps with an eye on cigar sales, he sent a wire to Boston 
saying, will not play anywhere else, my heart is 
in Boston. A cynic said, “He means that's where his ci- 
gar factory is.” 

New York fell a lot belter about the whole thing, al- 
though The New York Times ran an editorial titled "The 
High Price of Home Runs" comparing the money that was 
paid for Ruth to the salary being paid a visiting professor 
at a city university. In New Jersey, where he was working 
in a shipyard. Ping Bodie, the incumbent Yankee leftfield- 
cr, said, "I suppose this means I’ll be sent to China." 

Ruth stayed in California another month before return- 
ing to Boston. Late in February he said goodby to Helen 
and left for New York to join his new club on its trip South 
to spring training. The Yankee dynasty was about to begin. 


NEXT WEEK 

In his first Yankee year Babe bedazzles New York with 
Rnthian feats, then has the best season of any player ever. 
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The RQ-448S CassetteTape Recorder with FM/AM Radio. 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10017. 


Panasonic introduces 
more tape recorder than 
most people need. 


Mixing. You can add your voice 
or instrument to your favorite 
music while it’s being 
recorded or played back. 

Cue & Review. A fast forward 

and rewind with sound. / Mike Volume Control. 

So you can find your place easily. / For mike mixing. 

Or for use as a PA System. 


Dual-action 

condenser microphone. 
Built in. Also remote. 
For the ultimate in 
recording convenience. 


Dial Light Switch. 
For dialing 
in the dark. 


Variable Sound Monitoring. 
So you can record at the 
right recording level 
while you listen at the 
right listening level. 




FM/AM Radio. For what 
you don’t have on tape. 


VU/Battery/Tuning Meter 
Shows recording level, 
battery strength, 
tuning accuracy. 


4 Dual-Cone Speaker. 
Doesn't that sound nice. 


Comes with 
Panasonic Hi-Top 
batteries. Also works 
on house current. 
Optional accessories 
include car/boat 
adaptor (RP-915) 
and rechargeable 
battery pack (RP-091). 


Tape Counter. 

Lets you index your tapes 
for convenient reference. 


Auto-Sleep Switch. 

After the AM, FM or tape lulls 
you to sleep, the machine 
shuts itself off. 




woods plus fiberglass reinforced with steel 
bonded together with the new synthetic, t 
Armadyn making a composite tennis / 
racket, like the latest skis / 

The Competition comes in the [ 

weight and balance of your choice. V 
plus the exclusive Bancroft air-cush- M 
toned calfskin grip that shapes to your Jy 
individual hand Strung with Bow r* 

. Brand Championship lamb gut. // 

| S68 00 one of 27 beautiful Ban- A 
crofts ranging from S6 to Si 20. mi 
Bancroft Sporting Goods Jt _ 
Company Woonsocket, M 

Rhode Island 02895. K 


"It's alive! '. said a former Davis Cup player of 
the Competition Model' The finest racket 
I've ever played with 

Now it's your turn. Try it. The control will A 
feel great There'll be no trampoline effect, M 
as with a metal racket 

Now. serve. You II get far more speed 
than with an ordinary wood racket but Sj 
you'll still have that great feeling of 
control The Competition combines four UA 


The ultimate racket. 

Far better control than metal. 
Far more power than wood. 


j ^Tryit 
I ~and 
^you’ll 
buy it. 
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Finally, a Speed 
Reading course 
with an exclusive 
secret ingredient: 

wit. 



Now, on color videotape,TlME-LiFE Video creates a sparkling new kind of 
Speed Reading Course guaranteed not to bore executives to death. A course 
so engrossing and expert, it’s capable of more than doubling your reading 
speed, as proven in tests conducted at the University of Wisconsin? 


The more time an executive has to think on the 
job, the more money he's worth to your company 
or organization. Obviously, the faster he can read 
through that Paper Jungle of memos, reports, 
correspondence, and media he faces every day, the 
more of your management problems he can 
tackle and solve. 


It’s a video-plus course. 

Each student’s time is equally divided between 
video instructions and a series of speed, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary exercises from a drill 
book. Lesson by lesson, the eye and the brain learn 
to work harder. Reading speed more than doubles, 
with no sacrifice in comprehension. 


TLV Speed Reading : 

Maximum effectiveness. 

Minimum inconvenience. 

One way out of this Paper Jungle, TLV realized, 
was to create a totally new kind of Speed Reading 
Course. Here’s how we went about it. 

First, we got a top man to design the course: 

Dr. Edward Fry, Director of the Reading Center of 
Rutgers University. 

Next, we put all eight 45-minute course lessons 
on color videotape. Instantly, the dispiriting idea of 
a rigid classroom course was eliminated because 
each student could now take any of the lessons 
when he had the time. And, with videotape, came 
“instant replay” for retaking any part of any lesson. 

Eight lessons with the same high quality. 

Because these TLV lessons are taped, not live, 
you can be sure that their overall quality never varies. 
All lessons are wittily conducted by Dick Cavett... 
and, unlike “live” instructors running the traditional 
classroom course, Dick never has a bad day. 


What does it cost? 

Superior and more attractive as the TLV Speed 
Reading Course has proven to be, the cost to your 
company or organization is remarkably low. How 
low? Well, while costs naturally vary according 
to the number of students involved, some large 
organizations now using the TLV Speed Reading 
Course find their per-student cost averaging 
out to less than $30 per person. 

Write or call TLV today. 

For complete information on prices and a free 
10-minute sample tape of the course, write to us on 
your letterhead. Mail to: TIME-LIFE VIDEO, Time & 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020. 

* Experts there recently gave the complete Tl.Y Speed Reading 
Course to a wide range of business and professional people. 
Outcome? The a re rage student more than do ubled his reading 
speed. Results of this study are available for the asking. 


A MULTI-MEDIA SERVICE 


Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y- 10020 
(212) 556-4554 


Pyl 


TIME- LIFE VIDEO: “THE DEFINITIVE COMMUNICATORS? 


Of TIME-LIFE FILMS, INC. 
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Life insurance 
as a career? 

Certainly! 


Wayne Thompson is a Career Agent in Great Southern’s 
San Antonio General Sales Office. He says, ‘‘This is the finest 
career a man can have." 


Wayne is doing something he enjoys. He has some 
new, imaginative ideas on how life insurance 
can be used to take the worry out of edu- 
cation, security and retirement. 


He is doing something he is proud of 
and he is accomplishing something 
for himself and his clients. As a Great 
Southern Career Agent he is a well- 
trained, thoroughly competent in- 
surance man. Why not call your 
Great Southern Agent. We think 
you will like him. 


Perhaps you'd like a career like 
Wayne's. Why not ask him, or write 
Bill Williams. C.L.U.. Box 1972, 
Houston, Texas 77001. 
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A roundup of the week March 4-10 
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ir and closed 10 within ihrec games of stumbling 
Boston. Hirst. New York edged the Celtics 108-102 
in overtime to clinch a playoff berth. DeBusschere, 
not one to rest on reputation, had 26 points and 1 1 
rebounds, while Bill Bradley hit II of 13 for 25 
points. T he Knicks closed out the week with an im- 
pressive 88-75 triumph at home against Milwaukee, 
holding the Bucks to the lowest point output in their 
six-year history. Meanwhile, Central leader Capital 
became the first team to clinch a division title, by 
downing Portland 106-103 behind Phil Chenier's 30 
points and Llvin Hayes' 16 rebounds. Second-place 
Atlanta, only three losses (or three Buffalo wins | 
awav from playoff elimination for the first time in 
1 2 years, upset Chicago 106-99. In the Midwest. Mil- 
waukee loped to victories against league lightweights 
Houston and Kansas City-Omaha (twice), bdt then 
o Golden State 97-95 when Rick Barry threw 
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105-93, but remained four games 
pace. Detroit won two of three ani 

by 4 games in the race for the We 

wildcard. In the Pacific, the Lakers sandwiched wi 
against Golden State, Boston and Del 
107-102 loss to Portland, and still tt 
Stale by Vi game. 

ABA: A man of many facets, Indiana's 
is figured prominently in two triumph; 
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the bench and the Pacers 

120 99 win. Three nights later, as Player Lewis, nc 
hit 24 points and paced Indiana to a 92-82 w in over 
San Antonio. The Indianans went on to swamp 
Memphis 1 15-103 before falling to East leader Ken- 
tucky 113-108 in overtime. Utah led the West by 10 
games as the Stars' offense, run by W illie Wise and 
Ron Boone, "began to look the w ay an offense ought 
to look.'' according to Coach Joe Mullancy- Utah 
dropped Memphis 1 19-103. Denver 132 III and Vir- 
ginia 109- 103. Against the Squires, Wise and Rick 
Mount hit for 24 and 21 points. San Antonio won 
ihtce of lout . w uh George Gees in the sharpest Spur, 
netting 106 points. T lie tight lor the West's final play- 
off spot tightened when San Diego whipped Denver 
100-96 and climbed within 2 Vi games of the Rock- 
ets. Meanwhile. New York Coach Kevin Loiighery 
bemoaned his club's lack of leadership in losses to 
Indiana and Kentucky. The Colonels won three of 


ir gam; 

the Nets, Carolina split two gair 
respec lability to Us fourth-place 
upsetting Utah 107-106. 




figure skating— Despite a spill in her final frcc- 

ism in judging, Last Germany 's CHRIST INI I K- 
RATH, 17, won the world championship in Munich. 
U.S. entry Dorothy Hamill was second. In the 
men's competition, favored East German JAN 
HOI I MAN outpointed Sergei Volkov of Russia. 
In pairs, IRINA RODNINA and ALEKSANDR 
ZAITAEV of the U.S.S.R. won their second con- 


GOLF— BUDDY ALLIN fired a final-round 67 to 
win the S 1 50,000 Doral-Eastern Open in Miami. Al- 
lin's 272 beat Jerry Heard by one stroke. 

CAROL MANN carded a final-round 69 for a 219 
to capture the S 1 00,000 S&H Green Stamp Classic 
at Houston by two strokes over Kathy Whitworth. 

hockey NHL: Boston learned about the power of 
positive playoff' thinking this week. The Bruins, who 
own the best won-lost record in pro hockey, went 
up against four teams lighting for Stanley Cup berths 

Louis. It started when Toronto, the fourth-place 
team in tile East, scored its first win in Boston Gar- 
den since March 1968, downing the Bruins 6— I- I hen 
Atlanta in a three-way tussle with Los Angeles and 
St. Louis for the last two playoff' spots in the West — 
blasted the Bruins 4- 1 in Atlanta. Boston Coach Bep 
Guidolin said of the tired-up HTames, "They thought 
they were Tartan." Los Angeles also was tough: 
with Gene Carr's hat trick leading the way. the 
Kings forced Phil Esposito to salvage a 4 4 tie 
lor Boston with his second goal of the game and 
S8th of the season. Los Angeles, with wins over Cal- 
ifornia 2-1 and Chicago 3- 2. and Atlanta (three wins 


in as many games), ended up in a third-place tic in 
the West, floundering St. Louis, which has lost 12 
of its last 16, was five points off the playoff pace. 
Atop the West. Philadelphia won three and led Chi- 
cago by five points. While Boston was having its 
troubles in the l ast. Montreal laced teams already 
assured of playoff spots. But that was bad. too. Phil- 
adelphia blasted the Canadicns 6 0 on Bcrnic Par- 
ent's I Ith shutout of the year and third-place New 
1 ork humiliated them 9-2 to give Coach Emile frau- 
ds Ins 300th win. The Canadtens won a 4 2 rematch 
With the Rangers, ending New York's unbeaten 
siring at 10 games, fifth-place Buffalo won twice 
and moved to within eight points of Toronto. 
WHA: Minnesota's Mike Walton continued to 
shoot up the league in a manner that threatened to 
steal headlines from his basketball namesake. Biff. 
The left wing scored three goals to lead the fight- 
ing Saints to a 5-3 win at Los Angeles, added four 
more in an 8-6 decision over New England and fin- 
ished the week with four more goals as the Saints 
extended their unbeaten streak to II. against Quc- 
I fie Saints have cut Houston's lead in the 
West from 1 1 points to seven. Edmonton mov ed into 
a third-place tie with W innipeg by beating Houston 
4-2. In the Last. New England held a seven-point 
lead on Toronto. Cleveland went unbeaten in four 
games and moved into a third-place tic with slump- 
ing Quebec. And Chicago found itself within six 
|>oi ills of a playoff spot when Larry Mavety's goal 
beat Winnipeg 5-4 in overtime. 


horse racing — Angel Cordero rode TRUE 
KNIGHT (S3. 20l to victory in the SI 18.000 John 
B. Campbell Handicap at Bowie. Md. The 5-year- 
old finished the I Vi miles half a length ahead of Delay. 


JL DGER (S4.401 won the S2I7.000 florid* Derby 
at Gulfstream Park and established himself as a fa- 
vorite for the Kentucky Derby. Ridden by Laffit Pin- 
cay Jr , the bay colt look the I Vk-milc event by i4 
lengths over Cannonade in 1 :49. 


MOTOR sports Inaugurating the 1974 Indy-car 
season at an average 157.017 mph. BOBBY UN- 
SIR rolled home just .58 seconds ahead of brother 
Al to seize the S300.000 California 500. I avorile A,J, 
I oyt dropped out with a pierced oil tank after 57 


skiing PIERO GROS of Italy clinched the World 
Cup championship with one race still to go by win- 
ning the giant slalom at Vyxokc Tatry. Czechoslo- 
vakia. Gros leads the field with 181 points to 162 
for runner-up Hans Hinterseer of Austria, who fin- 
ished third in the giant slalom. Defending champi- 
on Gustavo Thoeni of Italy was disqualified for 
missing a gate on the foggy course. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



FRANK MONTEROSSO, 

a 6'4' senior forward 
al Si. Bernard (Ohio) 
High, scored 70 points 
against Cincinnati 
Country Day School 
for an area single-game 
record- He hit 21 of 36 
field goals and 28 of 29 
free throws. His season 
average is 35.5 points 
per game. 



NANCY BAROODY, 18, 

Lakeville, Conn., rode 
her 8-ycar-old chestnut 
marc War Dress to a 
national Horse of the 
Year award in the ju- 
nior hunter division at 
the American Horse 
Shows Convention in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
The prize was Ba- 
roody's eighth in a row. 



don CUTTS, senior 
hockey goalie at Rens- 
selaer Polytcch, recent- 
ly set an ECAC three- 
year career record of 
2.655 saves, breaking 
the old mark of 2.240. 
An All-Last selection as 
a sophomore and ju- 
nior, Cults has 1,065 
saves this season for the 
14-1 5-1 Engineers. 


TENNIS -CHRIS EVERT downed Virginia 
7 5, 6-2 to win $10,000 al the Maureen Cc 
Brinker International in Dallas. 


Wade 

nnolly 


JIMMY CONNORS defeated llie Nastasc 6-4. 6-4 
In win $10,000 and the Coliseum Mall International 
ut Hampton, Va. It was Connors’ second victory in 


TRACK A FIELD TONY WALDROP ran his sev- 
enth consecutive sub-four-minutc mile at 3:59.5 to 
highlight the NCAA Indoor Championships in De- 
troit. TEXAS-LL PASO won its first team title with 
19 points, edging Colorado by one. 

mileposts NAMED: Cincinnati's new franchise 
m the World Hockey Association, the ST INGI RS. 



RLSIGNLD: As basketball coach at Memphis 
State, GENE BARTOW, to accept the same post 
at Illinois, succeeding llarv Schmidt. Bartow 
coached the Tigers to an 81-31 record in four years, 
including a second place in the NCAAs Iasi year. 
RETIRED: MARILYN. 24, and BARBARA ANN 
COCHRAN. 23. the mainstays of the U.S. Alpine 
Ski Team for six years. Marilyn cited an ankle in- 
jury, the team's coaching changes (lather Mickey 
Cochran resigned as head coach of ihc national team 
six months after taking the job), and her concern 
that "I 'm not devdopingas a person." Barbara Ann. 
the 1972 Olympic slalom gold medalist, said: 
"You've got to want it and I don't anymore." 
DIED: F RL D CRAW FORD, 62. All-America line- 
man at Duke under Wallace Wade in 1931-33, then 
with the Chicago Bears: in Tallahassee, Fla. 



Dill): ROBERI LEE SUEERIDGE. 58. All- 
teams of 1938-40 and star of the 1939 Volunteers, 
the Iasi major college team to go unbeaten, united 
and unscorcd upon. 
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STEVE KOBER, a junior 
at Wendell (Idaho) 
High, was named the 
outstanding wrestler in 
the state's fourth dis- 
trict after compiling a 
26-1 record with 21 
pins. He won three 
tournaments in the 1 55- 
pound class and one at 
145 pounds over the 
scason- 


MARSARET ANNE 
MEIER, a senior at Cen- 
tral Bucks East High in 
Buckingham, Pa., hit a 
season-high 42 points in 
leading her basketball 
team to an 84-42 win 
over Pennrtdge. In 
eight league games, 
Meier has scored 440 
points for the 18-3 
Patriots. 


DANIEL QUINN, |7, a 

junior at Lynn (Mass.) 
Tech, did 1,010 consec- 
utive >it-ups in 55 min- 
utes for a U.S. Marine 
Physical Fitness Test 
record after training for 
two years. Quinn, who 
is 5 '8" and weighs 120 
pounds, also holds the 
mark for the two-min- 
ute stl-up lest at 104. 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


STATE OF STREAKING 

Sir: 

Streaking ("No Time for Stitches," 
Scorecard, Feb. 2S)could have started right 
here on the Princeton campus 60-odd years 
ago. According to John Davies < The Legend 
of Hobey Baker, Little, Brown and Co.. 
1966), the pioneer streaker was the immor- 
tal Baker who "One night on a bet . . ran 
naked from ‘79 Dormitory to the cannon 
back of Nassau Hall." 

Of course that was before Princeton be- 
came coeducational, which no doubt will 
explain why this was a solo run. So what 
else is new? 

Joseph W. Oi. urbridgi 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sir: 

Thank you for mentioning the latest cam- 
pus craze. 1 would like to point out Duke 
University’s claim to the new record: 438 
streakers. This record will surely be broken, 
but the efforts of Duke. Western Carolina, 
North Carolina, North Carolina State and 
other area universities have established 
North Carolina's status as the Streaking 
Slate. 

Jim D‘ Esposito 

Durham, N.C. 

Sir: 

In streaking, as in any other sport, it is 
not quantity but quality that counts. We at 
Penn State therefore feel called upon to pro- 
test Western Carolina University's claim to 
fame. On a recent night one dorm alone suit- 
ed up (down?) 17 people who streaked to- 
gether for the better part of an hour. All this 
in 20 and a stiff w ind. One hearty soul spent 
two hours streaking around Beaver Stadium, 
site of many performances by another Penn 
Stater, John Cappcllctli. 

Penn Slate's streakers arc willing to meet 
Western Carolina's any cold wet night they 
feel up to it. Bui beware. The same drive that 
made Penn State's football team 12-0 and 
carried its basketball team to a victory over 
high-llying Pitt would leave the Southern 
lads in a cloud of dust exposed for what 
they really arc. 

L. Ci. Hummel 

University Park. Pa 

JIMBO 

Sir: 

Congratulations on an outstanding article 
by Curry Kirkpatrick on Jimmy Connors 
( Jimbo Comes On Strong , March 4). There 
is one point that 1 think deserves clarifica- 
tion. Stan Smith stated that he did not get 
to play Jimmy during the early part of last 
year when he (Smith) was playing well. Stan 
was invited to play in the National Indoor 


Championships in Salisbury, Md.. w Inch was 
won by Connors. Stan was available for that 
particular week but chose not to come. 

Bit I RlORDAN 
General Chairman 
National Indoor Championships 
Salisbury, Md. 

Sir. 

I have read only half of your article on 
Jimmy Connors and already my impressions 
of him have worsened. He is very good, no- 
body can deny that, but how can he con- 
sider himself in a class with the top players 
of the world and get so uptight about not 
being ranked alone as No. I ? If he wants to 
have the recognition he thinks he should 
have, why doesn't he join the WCT where 
the big boys (Laver, Smith, Newcombc) 
play? Let's see how he does against them in- 
stead of the second-flight players Vie heats 
on Bill Riordan's tour. 

Until Connors decides to play real big- 
time tennis — week in, week out — and not just 
Wimbledon and Forest Hills, he will not be 
known as the tennis player he says he is. Un- 
til then he will just have to be known as Chris 
Evert’s boyfriend- The kid may have come a 
long way, but he still has a long way to go. 

Richard Finn 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

Sir. 

Every major sport has them — the Dick Al- 
lens. the Duane Thomases, the Derek San- 
dersons. They give a sport the attention it 
needs to grow. And tennis, with its odd 
names and peculiar-sounding scoring, needs 
this more than most sports. Not for the sake 
of the Wimbledon purists, but for the sake 
of the ordinary fans. Jimmy Connors is not 
only one of these extraordinary people, but 
an extraordinary tennis player. Is it coinci- 
dence that the only player in tennis today 
who is able to claim consistent victory over 
Connors is also the one tennis player who is 
more colorful and controversial, namely llie 
Nastasc? Thank goodness tennis is finally 
coming out of its shell. 

Jim Nold 

Belleville, III. 

Sir: 

Thanks for putting Jimmy Connors on 
your cover. The picture will replace one of 
Howard Coscll on my dartboard, as How- 
ard is now full of holes. 

David Atchison 

Normal, III. 

BACK HOME IN INDIANA 

Sir: 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to both Barry McDermott and Jerry Kir- 


shcitbaum for their line articles ( Who's Your 
Favorite Hoosier? March 4). It gives every- 
body a good feeling (except those who have 
gone down to defeat to the Hurryin' Hoo- 
sier>) to read about how Coach Bobby 
Knight has changed "kids play ing tag" into 
a nationally ranked team in just three* short 
years. And who could forget Doc Counsil- 
man? No one in Indiana. 


Sir: 

Jerry Kirshenbaum's notion that Hoosier 
success has undermined college sw imming is 
all wet. The sport is as much individual as 
team-oriented, and the program at 1U serves 
as a model for high schools and colleges 
alike. It also helps to keep the U.S. at the 
pinnacle of international competition, a spot 
we've relinquished in most other sports. 

More competition would be fun — it seems 
like ages since I watched Michigan (my alma 
mater) capsize the Hoosiers in 1966 — but 
let's not blame the lack of it on Indiana. A 
team cannot buy or bully its way to success 
in this grueling sport, and sunnier climes 
spaw n more quality swimmers than the Mid- 
west. It is not only the superstars who make 
IU the premier team on the circuit. lU’s pe- 
rennially awesome depth results from max- 
imum development of ev en the less than su- 
perstar athletes. 

Pm a L. Gustafson 

Northbrook, III. 

unfluffed wheatens 

Sir: 

In the article about the Westminster dog 
show {He Pointed the Way at Westminster, 
Feb. 25) you show a picture of what might 
have been a soft-coated wheaten terrier — be- 
fore all that awful fluffing up by its groom- 
er. The wheaten, as described in the Irish and 
English Kennel Club standard, should be 
presented naturally, and any kind of trim- 
ming or dressing for the show ring is dis- 
couraged. Why then doesn't Marjorie Shoe- 
maker relax and enjoy the breed, which in 
its natural state is a joy to behold and looks 
like a dog w hose ancestors did indeed guard 
stables and destroy rodents? I would refer 
her and others interested in seeing what a 
wheaten should look like to the International 
Encyclopedia of Dogs by Dangerfield and 
Howell, pages 434 and 435. Those interest- 
ed in hours of grooming for the show ring 
should stick to breeds that need it, not an all- 
purpose dog such as the wheaten— or the 
Westie. of which I own two. Thank you, 
though, for the excellent coverage given the 
show. 

Mrs, Alan G. La FlaMMG 

Eden. N.Y. 

continued 
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Covered Wagon. 


The world's most advanced new car 
coverage plan comes at no extra charge 
with every 1974 Volkswagen Bus. 

So now the vehicle that holds nearly 
twice as much as the overage conven- 
tional wagon Is covered for nearly twice 
aS many miles. It's covered more, too, with 


things like Express Care Service (if a re- 
pair takes 30 minutes or less, we ll do it 
while you waif); and Loan-a Bug (if the 
repair takes overnight, we ll lend you a 
car, free, by appointment). 

Add that news to a new optional fold- 
down rear seot. a fully automatic trans- 


mission that's stingy with gas. some nifty 
interior changes and, well, the frog turns 
into a handsome prince. 

The 1974 Volkswagen Bus; 

There's more to it than meets the eye. 

And there's an awful lot there for the 
eye to meet. 


The 1974 Volkswagen Bus. 



Consumer 

Products 


Bolens Mulching Mower 
offers a new way 
to get rid of 
grass clippings. 


Don’t have any. 

Instead of raking, bagging and hauling clippings, or watching them turn 
^ brown on the lawn, get a Bolens 22 " Mulching Mower. When it cuts 
your grass, it also cuts and recuts the clippings into tiny particles that 
disappear down into your lawn. Out of sight. Where they become a 
mulch that feeds the lawn. 

Because you have no clippings to contend with, the job is done 
quickly. In one pass. 

And since this mower doesn’t throw out clippings, there's no 
discharge chute. So you mow with greater safety. And trim 
around trees and borders with both sides of the mower. 

Other features include sure-footed front wheel drive. Grip 'n 
Go™ squeeze bar drive control. And your choice of manual 
or electric start. Also available in 22 " and 18” hand-pro- 
pelled models. See the complete line of Bolens outdoor 
power equipment at your nearest dealer. For his 
address, dial 800-447-4700 toll free (in Illinois. 

dial 800-322-4400). FMC Corporation, Port 
, Washington, Wisconsin 53074. 
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19TM HOLE conwnifd 


Sir: 

I have kept soft-coaled wheaten terriers 
since 1957, and have bred and exhibited them 
since 1962. The “constant grooming" attrib- 
uted to the breed is necessary for show pur- 
poses only, and really serves to remove the 
soft curls or waves natural to the abundant 
coat. This for some obtuse reason is the ap- 
pearance that judges, unfamiliar with the 
wheaten and its standard, seem to prefer. 

To say that the wheaten “requires a firm 
hand," however, is ridiculous. Judges who, 
as a practice, stand off terriers to determine 
how feisty they act, are frequently umu/cd to 
sec these terriers snifT each other's noses with 
wagging tails. On the other hand, I have nev- 
er known one to back away from a good 
fight, no matter what the odds. Their quiet 
ego would not allow that. 

Charles H. Arnold 
West Hartford, Conn. 

RUNNING FOR COUNTRY 

Sir: 

I read with interest your comments on Hil- 
bert Bayi and Major General Surakikya and 
the Tanzanian Olympic Committee (Score- 
card, Feb. 25). 1 spent three years in Tan- 
zania and was often privileged to work with 
General Surakikya. Our Ofympic Commit- 
tee could use gentlemen of his stature. 

Why indeed should Bayi run on unfamil- 
iar boards, where victory is often determined 
by the fleetest elbows — not feet — or in a U.S. 
championship in which not even the top 
American milers will compete? 

As to comparing the Tanzanian Olympic 
Committee stand in Bayi's case to that of 
the Kenya AAA on Ben Jipcho, the Kenyans 
could more properly be grouped with our 
own "enlightened" Olympic Committee, 
which is driving so many of our top athletes 
to the 1TA. While I was in Tanzania it meant 
something to run for one's country, and I 
suspect that in Bayi's case it still does. 

Tim Hickey 

Philadelphia 

VISIONS OF SUMMER 

Sir: 

This past weekend 1 gazed out over the 
icc around me, then settled down with Thom- 
as McGuanc's In the Factory of the Mind 
( Feb. 25 ). After reading it twice, my heart was 
warm. At first, however, I felt completely 
frustrated by the lack of a photograph of the 
Meadow Lark. But. on second thought, per- 
haps my image of the boat was belter. I hope 
we hear more from Mr. McGuane soon. 

Richard I. Lolhl 

Detroit 

UNSUNG ATHLETES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

As a mother of a competitive skater, I was 
pleased to find at least someone honest and 
courageous enough to write the truth about 



It was a good name for awater cooler, 
right from the start. And the coolers 
proved to be so good they’ve become 
a best seller. Why ? Ask anyOasis 
distributor-anywhere in the U.S., or in 
75 other countries round the world- 
hell give you the word. 

OASIS 

The word for water coolers. 


OASIS Ebco Manufacturing Co.,Columbus,Ohio 43213 . 


A HAT FOR ALL SEASONS 



America s foremost halter designed Ihis snappy hat lor us, for casual 
and travel wear. It’s 100°b cashmere, fully silk-lined, yet feather light. 
You can roll it, crush it, fold it or wear il in pouring rain - it will 
always snap back to its pre-blockcd shape. Styled in the English tradition, 
with the correct 2" brint, this handsome hat is available in full 
range of sizes, and comes in herringbone or glen-plaid. A touch 
of comfort and casual elegance for sport, travel and year-round wear. 
Please send me the Cashmere Travel Hat, size 

Pattern: [J Herringbone Glen-plaid. 
Color: □ Brown □ Banker's Grey. 
My check for S20.95 ($19.95 plus Si 
post. & insur.) is enclosed. Calif, 
residents add tax. Full refund 
within two weeks if not 
delighted. (Give Master 
Charge or Bank America rd 
No. it you wish to charge.) 
Name 


Address. 


haverhills 

584 Washington Street 
San Francisco 94111 

SI0318 
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Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H~. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


19TH MOLE ronliitued 

scaling ( The Divine Riy/ii of Queens, Feb 
18). It should be brought out into the open. 
I would complain myself, but it is impos- 
sible because I ) I do not know where to air 
my grievance: and 2) I have a fear of hurl- 
ing my child's chances of competing again. 

I wish you would publish my letter but 
withhold my name, because I feel I speak 
for the mothers of those children who arc 
capable of being first but are not favored by 
the judges' rulings. These children go 
through the same rigorous, long training and 
the same expense but w ith no hope of reach- 
ing the lop because of the injustice of the 
system. 

My heart goes out to Jeannette Bruce. We 
need more forthright writers like her. 

Nami. Withhei t> 

New York City 
Sir: 

I was delighted to sec that someone had 
enough honesty to report the facts and chal- 
lenge the newspaper accounts of the U.S 
Figure Skating Championships. Jeannette 
Bruce's article hit the skating world right 
where it needed to be hit most. 

My first trip to this national competition 
produced feelings of amazement and anger 
The skaters' performances, w ith few excep- 
tions, were quite good: the judges, with fewer 
exceptions, outrageous. Congratulations to 
the woman who took the initiative to lay 
things on the line. 

Catherine Zi isi r 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Jeannette Bruce's article on amateur fig- 
ure skating indirectly points out the inad- 
equacies in the competitive structure of this 
sport— or art. Judging at a national compe- 
tition too often turns out to be a formality 
rather than a qualified analysis of the im- 
mediate performance. The hypocrisy of the 
situation, however, is too often attributed 
solely to the judges when the entire figure- 
skating world is at fault. 

1 suspect thatskaling would advance much 
farther if competitions were eliminated com- 
pletely. Perhaps this would lake it out of the 
realm of sport, but I think that figure skat- 
ing would feel more at home alongside its 
more carthbound relative, the dance. Then 
we could just enjoy the performances of Ro- 
berta l.oughland. Priscilla Hill and Dorothy 
Hamill and leave it to personal taste as to 
w hich talented girl is best. 

Frank LotsfcR 
Canadian Correspondent 
Sk at in/; 

Calgary, Alberta 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Timi & Lm Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



THE COMPLETE 

SEWER AND DRAIN 
CLEANING SERVICE 

■ Kitchen 

■ Basement 

■ Commercial ■ Industri 

■ Residential 

■ Nationwide Dependable 
Service 



COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions And we do the billing Send letter staling your qualifications to Time Inc. 
College Bureau. Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center. N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this orolher mailers concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean islands are S12 00 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $8 50 a year all others $16 00 a year 


To order SI, check Box: □ n 


□ renewal 


OnlyVJaiice is\^nice. 

OnlyVO. isVO. 



There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation. 

Generation after generation, for a 
thousand years, Venetians have 
commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini — the 


Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it as a legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra- 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they have for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso. 

And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europe's greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
and architecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation. 

Like Venice, Seagram’s V.O. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 1 
The First Canadian in smooth's 
ness. The First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 
Canadian in popularity 
throughout the world 

Only Venice is 
Venice. Only V.O. is j 
V.O. All the others 
come after. 



Seagram’s JSJ 
The First Canadian. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


